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These Business Papers Are Marketing Tools 


Sales-minded buyers of advertising are quick 
to appreciate controlled circulation and its many 
advantages for this publishing idea was the re- 
sult of a group of publishers becoming “market- 
ing conscious.” It has been said that C.C.A. 
Publications are “what happened when pub- 
lishers began to think like sales managers” and 
the results speak for themselves. 


Any sales manager knows he will not permit 
his salesmen to spend time on anyone and 
everyone who will listen. He insists on contacts 
only with buying power and buying authority. 
He logically desires such efficiency in his busi- 
ness paper advertising — and he gets it in C.C.A. 
Publications. 


Such a sales-minded executive also appreciates 
that only controlled circulation can give his ad- 
vertising such thorough, efficient, complete but 


What happens when publishers 


think like sales managers 


waste-free coverage. He knows it is physically 
impossible for any sales force to sell 100% of 
their key prospects and that magazine subserip- 
tion men are no exception to the rule. Thus he 
readily understands the sound philosophy of 
scientific circulation control to give excellent 
editorial material its chance to work where it 
counts, 


Such controlled circulation can now be pur- 
chased by an advertiser with a full knowledge 
of facts, thanks to the C.C.A. (Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit) which serves the same purpose 
in the controlled circulation field as the A.B.C. 
(Audit Bureau of Circulations) does in the paid 
field. You know exactly what you buy and you 
know where it comes from. Make any sort of a 
comparative test you desire. Let results show 
you how circulation control improves advertis- 
ing efficiency. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS 


BEVERAGE RETAILER 
WEEKLY 


COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


CONTRACTORS & 
ENGINEERS MONTHLY 


DIESEL PROGRESS 

DRUG TOPICS 

DUN’S REVIEW 

ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 

ELECTRICAL DEALER 

ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 

EXCAVATING ENGINEER 

FLEET OWNER 

GOLFDOM 


NEWS 


MEAT 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 

HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
INDUSTRY & WELDING 
JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


MACHINE DESIGN 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
NATIONAL JEWELER 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


The OFFICE 
Magazine of Office Equipment 


PETROLEUM MARKETER 

PREMIUM PRACTICE 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER 

ROADS AND STREETS 

RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 

SUPER SERVICE STATION 

SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 

TIRES 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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THE ADMAN'S 


Being a few popular advertising theories to salute 


on this day of the year, and pack away in moth- 


balls for the other 364: 


THE THUMB-TACK THEORY: That the ob- 
ject of national advertising is to reach the 
greatest number of places, not prospects. 


THE CITY-SLICKER THEORY: That all towns 
tagged “urban” (2,500 up) live and spend 
in big-city fashion. 

THE DEALER-APPEASEMENT THEORY: That 
the answer to a Pittsburgh dealer’s prayer 
is a few million circulation in Penn Yan, 


And here are a few facts to remember all year round . 


N. Y., and Picayune, Miss., and points west. 
« 


THE BUSINESS-IS-BUSINESS THEORY: That _ 
if you can make $1,000,000 selling Amer- 
ica's ‘busy half’, youcan make $2,000,000 
selling the whole shebang. 


THE “ADVERTISING IMPRESSIONS “” 
THEORY: That the campaign that strews 
millions of “ad impressions” all over the 


map has the best coverage in the worth- 
while markets. 


.. You can reach the 


lion's share of America’s buying power by concentrating on just 24 big- 


city markets... 


.And you can do a real job on these markets by concen- 


trating on THIS WEEK MAGAZINE... The magazine that covers as many 


homes there as the next 4 national weeklies combined; as many homes as 
the top 4 women's magazines combined. 


And that’s no April Foolin’. 
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“Miggle’” Market Goes Haywire 


Don't pity the marble-playing kids. They'll get their millions 
of ‘‘miggles’’ this Spring as usual in spite of the marble shortage 
caused by the adult rage for the new-old game of Chinese checkers. 
You see the marble makers are smart. Foreseeing that kids would 
get the 60 marbles that go with each of the Chinese games— 
thus maybe cutting down the normal kid demand for “tiger eyes” 
and such—they made the ‘checker’ marbles size 0, ungraded and 
possibly lop-sided. No boy could hit anything with them and 
anyway they are the wrong size for knuckle shooting. This pro- 
tects the sidewalk and school-yard market. 


But nothing enables the game manufacturers to get enough 
size 0's for the Chinese games they are now selling from 25 cents 
to $5. They've sold about $500,000 worth already, in six months. 
Milton Bradley Co., in Springfield, Mass., for instance, has used 
up 35 carloads of marbles—3,300,000 to a carload—and struggles 
to get more. The six marble producers in the country are the 
neck of the bottle. They're all 'way behind on size 0's. Nobody 
wants to go out on a limb to expand production greatly because 
everybody expects the game suddenly to fall flat one of these 
days. That's the way it rose to popularity starting somewhere in 
the Middle-West last Fall. It's not copyrighted—being ancient as 
the hills—so any game maker can produce it, and most of them 
do. And since nobody controls it, there hasn't been any special 
promotion. It just leaped into millions of homes all by itself. 
People are in a dazzle about the game—and the makers are in a 
dither about marbles. 


Maker of Maps. Monsters, Marionettes 


That versatile showman, Tony Sarg, does a number of things 
exceedingly well: Maps, murals, children’s books, marionettes, 
and the 65-foot balloon monsters of Macy's annual Thanksgiving 
parade. But his most colossal project to date is the production of 
the “official’’ New York World’s Fair Map, a project on which a 
sizable staff has been working for many months, 


The map itself is not large; it folds into the proportions of an 
11” x 11” brochure. There's a reason for its format. Sarg had 
made a map for the Century of Progress Exposition in 1933, ac- 
curate and pictorially attractive, but, as it opened into a four-foot 
Square, it was unwieldy, difficult to refold, and had little display 
value. Despite these defects, 600,000 copies were sold. 


Profiting by his earlier mistakes, Sarg has given this map a 
format that is utilitarian and practically foolproof. Book-shaped, 
it opens to a rectangle providing a bird's-eye view of the Fair, with 
its entrances and the various methods of transportation—subway, 
airplane, busline, elevated railway, railroad, etc. Then there are a 
series of double pages of close-ups of the various sections, Trans- 
portation, Amusement, etc. At the back there’s a “New York 
After Dark’’ view of the city’s “Fifties,” an area easily accessible 
from the Fair grounds and especially rich in night clubs, high- 
class restaurants and “hot spots.” 


Sarg has been interested in maps for a long time. He spends 
as much time as he can spare in the Map Room of the New York 


Public Library, collects old maps, and has made quite a few be- 
sides the one of the Century of Progress Exposition: Two of 
Nantucket, one of Greenwich Village (where he lives and works), 
a map-mural of the U. S. in the news reel theatre of the Grand 
Central Station. 


His maps are not the cross-hatched, prosaic affairs that geog- 
raphers turn out. They're pictorial, and their “cartouches” (those 
decorative, framed enclosures you see on the borders of old maps) 
contain not only useful information but sprightly bits of Sarg 
humor. Cartouches on the Fair maps, for example, depict such 
scenes as a lost child asking a policeman, “Where’s Mamma?” and 
a wearied husband telling his wife his feet hurt—he doesn’t want 
to go to an art exhibit, but he does want a hot dog. 


Though pictorial, the Fair map is technically accurate. The 
Fair grounds occupy 1,280 acres, a distance as great as that from 
14th to 100th Street in New York City. Every inch had been 
surveyed by technicians, and Sarg says that the accurate scaling of 
his map was no trick at all. His biggest job was the accurate 
reproduction of buildings, both inside and out, the copying of 
statuary, of entrances, etc. A staff of artists visited all concessions, 
going so far as to copy not only flags, but even flag-poles, roofs, 
murals, types of conveyances used to transport visitors to the Fair. 
Mr. Sarg says he sent in his application for the privilege of mak- 
ing the official World’s Fair map on the day of the announcement 
that there would be a Fair. Since then the Fair authorities have 
received some 300 applications from persons or organizations want- 
ing to produce maps of the Fair. Permission has been granted for 
the making of “promotional” maps, some of which will be given 
away by concessionaires. But, according to Sarg, these will be 
“plot’’ maps, cross-hatched, and showing plots of buildings, but 
not reproductions like those on his map. Moreover, these will not 
be complete, as they will designate not more than 26 buildings, and 
11 of these must be entrances. Guide-books may also show these 
incomplete “plot maps, but Sarg feels that they will not seriously 
compete with his “official’’ map. 


He paid “many thousands of dollars’ for the privilege of making 
the official map, and its production has been expensive, so it is to 
be hoped that it will sell in volume. He estimates that the public 
will buy at least 2,500,000 copies. He has refused offers from 
companies that wanted to buy it in quantity, for free distribution 
at service stations and other retail outlets, as a good will gesture. 
Distribution will be through news-stands, book-stores and many 
other types of outlets throughout the country, and even on ocean 
liners. More than 100 one-man stands at the Fair will sell the map. 


The Century of Progress map cost 50 cents, which Sarg later 
realized was too high, so this one is being priced at 25 cents. 


There's something about Sarg that ma‘xes practically everything 
he touches “prometable.” He's been so busy with the map that 
he hasn't had much time for other activities tying in with the Fair. 
But he made some World’s Fair designs—not the usual Trylon and 


Tony Sarg and pets. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corp Paterson, N.J., where engines 


are produced 


MILL & FACTORY to publish the 


FIRST COMPLETE STUDY 
of CURTISS-WRIGHT PLANTS 


EADLINE NEWS of today is AVIATION! 

Popular and technical interest is centered 
on airplanes. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being spent in a boom expansion... to 
erect and equip plants. ..to purchase mate- 
rials and tools for plane and engine pro- 
duction. Over night, aviation has become 
America’s largest and most active new indus- 
trial market, leading an upswing of business 
just as automotive production paced recovery 


in 1934. 


The Outstanding Editorial 
Achievement of The Year! 


With such a background, the June issue of 
MILL & FACTORY... carrying the first com- 
plete study of the plants and equipment of 
the world’s largest producer of airplanes and 
engines ...is the greatest of the many edi- 
torial scoops obtained by alert MILL & FAC- 


TORY editors. Greater even than the famed 
studies of Ford Production Methods, and 
General Motors plants. 


The Advertising “Buy” 
of The Year! 


For industrial advertisers, Jane MILL & FAC 
TORY will be the advertising "buy" of the 
year. It's an unprecedented opportunity to 
place your product prominently before key 
men in the most active industrial market — 
the aviation industry. At the same time, you 
will reach the thousands of other plant men 
who will be cover-to-cover readers of this 
issue which will be kept, used, and referred 
to for many months to come. 


Advertising positions are being allocated on 
a first come, first served basis. It will be smart 
space buying to write or wire a reservation 
at once. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
of MILL & FACTORY’S 
SENSATIONAL JUNE ISSUE 


An exclusive engineering study of 
the plants and equipment of Curtiss- 
Wright—world’s largest airplane and 
engine manufacturer. Complete 
details, illustrated by hundreds of 
candid camera shots, from the plants 
never before opened so widely to 


a publisher . Among the many 


subjects which will be covered are 
MACHINE TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 
POWER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
ABRASIVES AND GRINDINGS 
SMALL AND PORTABLE TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND LIGHTING 
BUILDINGS AND MAINTENANCE 
PRECISION AND TESTING EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS, METALS, AND ALLOYS 


A Spectacular Editorial Project! 
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THE CHRONICLE’S 
Leadership Over the Other 


Houston Newspapers Has 


DOUBLED | 


‘iii 
\ THAN 


During the 
Past Six Years 


INCE 1933 The Chronicle’s leader- 
ship in total advertising over the 
Houston Post has increased 2,831,- 
820 lines, or 153%, and over the Hous- 
ton Press has increased 3,855,341 lines, 
or 113%. 


In retail display advertising The Chronicle’s lead 
over the Post has increased 1,925,647 lines, or 409%, 
and over the Press 2,673,611 lines, or 227%. In 
general display advertising The Chronicle’s lead 
over the Post has increased 477,079 lines, or 90%, 
and over the Press 383,531, or 47%. In automotive 
display advertising The Chronicle’s lead over the 
Post has increased 177,195, or 43%, and over the 
Press 109,251 lines, or 65%. In financial display 
advertising the Post led The Chronicle in 1933 by 
13,134 lines, but in 1938 The Chronicle led the Post 
by 8490 lines, and led the Press by 37,555 lines. In 
classified advertising The Chronicle’s lead over the 
Post has increased 285,235 lines, or 40% and over 
the Press 683,104 lines, or 59%. In legal advertising 
the Post led The Chronicle in 1933 by 34,975 lines, 
but in 1938 The Chronicle led the Post by 10,065 
lines, and led the Press by 55,553 lines, or 90% 
more than in 1933. 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS, INC., 
ANNUAL REPORT 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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Perisphere type—for Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
manufactured into dresses, sportswear, 
other apparel. Bloomingdale Bros., 
centered a store-wide 


and the fabrics are being 
scarves, beach clothes and 
New York department store, 
promotion around these items, devoting 
several windows to them, during the third week of March. 


Later he may use the map as a basis for souvenirs. He has, in 
fact, already devised a walking-stick with a long slot in it, from 
which the map will pull out. 


Museles ... Like Magie 


The Federal Trade Commission keeps great advertisers on the 
straight and narrow path. But why-oh-why must it take from us 
| all our illusions ? 


| For 17 years or more 
Man contest 


ver since Charles Atlas won a Perfect 
and proceeded to tell others how they, too ... we 
| have been tempted to clip the coupon. 
| 

But time marched on, and we never did. It would have taken, 
| Charles Atlas said, only seven days for him to show us how to 
| become a perfect man. But still we never did. 


And now it is too late. 


The FTC, in all its august solemnity, has ruled that no longer 
may Charles Atlas say we could have his muscular development 
or that “of any other person of similar physique and appear- 
ance . . . im seven days or any other specified time.” 


He may still sell muscles, but not muscles like Ais. 


In fact, the FTC doesn’t believe that Charles Atlas can even 
cure constipation! 


C-R-R-A-S-H-H!!! 


Jack Smartie, the fellow who is the Jife of every party, will have 
a new plaything any day now. RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
has brought out a sound-effects kit that Jack will greet with joyous 
yelps as soon as he hears about it. 


The 


ment used in the 


“instructive toy” 
NBC “It can produce sounds ranging 
from roar and hiss of surf pounding on a beach to the grinding 
crash of a head-on train collision, and includes the famous NBC 
chimes. Twenty-two different sound-effects may be produced with 
it. The entire outfit is fitted to a sturdy table with removable legs, 
and is packed in a big illustrated box of heavy cardboard. Two 
| complete program scripts which call for a wide range of different 
|sounds are included with complete instructions for presenting 
| them.” 


is patterned after the sound-effects equip- 
studios. 


Imagine an unsuspecting visitor calling on Jack, the joker. 
Leaving his guest comfortably seated, Jack goes into the next room 
“for a box of matches,” or any other excuse. Suddenly the visitor 
| hears the screeching approach of a plane, a heart-stopping thud- 
| boom, and then the crumbling of the whole house! Will he dash 
| out in a Men-from-Mars panic? Will Jack roll on the floor in 
helpless mirth? Verily, yea, verily. 


Besides the cards, cut-ups, and pranksters who constitute a vast, 
ready-made market, probably some youngsters will get the kits— 
to the eternal regret of the people who live upstairs, below, and 
on both sides. They (the kits, of course) are to be sold by RCA 
Victor distributors and dealers, mail order houses, and toy outlets 
throughout the country. 


Seems as though the nation’s eardrums are in for a fearful 
beating, 


Is He the Champ? 


Most men on whom the stork calls are jittery. They pace the 
floor, chew fingernails, pencils, or neckties into a frazzle. They 
can hardly be blamed for mental and physical agitation at such a 
moment. But not A. C. Mercer, Studebaker dealer of Huntsville, 
Ala. He sold the doctor who attended Mrs. Mercer a new Stude- 
baker sedan, and then followed through with another sale to the 
ambulance driver. The stork himself escaped making his mark in 
Demon Salesman Mercer's order book only because he flew too 
fast. ‘Pears like the Alabaman is a contender for a Super-Sales- 
manship crown, belt, medal, or Iron Cross (for iron nerve). 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Starts on 


Forty years ago, little girls in pinafores and 
small boys in blouses and knee pants sprawled 
gleefully on the floor over a new newspaper 


which had more and better “‘funnies”. . . 


Today, the children and grandchildren of 


those original readers are still following the 
Journal-American comics. 
Readership, like the course of armies, starts 
on its stomach. Comics make this newspaper 
the friend and confidant of children years 


ahead of the normal teen age of newspaper 


reading, plant deep and strong the roots of 


confidence and influence . . . and make early 
converts to advertising. 

And the best comics, plus the best sports, 
financial and women’s pages, the proven 
best of general features... sustain a whole 
family readership unique among newspapers. 

Forty years is a long life for a newspaper. 
The child readers of forty years ago have 
grown up, grown older, made their places in 
the world, taken their due of power, money 
and influence... comprise the best families 


in the metropolitan market. 


its stomach::- 


The number has grown, too, to 600,000 
daily and 1,000,000 Sunday... a circulation 
large enough, strong enough, powerful 
enough to influence the whole of this great 
market, tap the major flow of its trade, speed 
goods through every form of outlet. 

With the new low rate of $1.00 per line, 
the largest evening circulation in America 
now has the lowest standard-size milline cost 
in New York: and $1.25 a line buys a million 
Sunday circulation. 

Make this major medium carry your major 


load in this major market! 


NEW YORK Journal-A mertcan eins cei. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Because many sales executives 
have trouble over the problem of 
splitting commissions between sales- 
men when two or more men work 
on the same order, we've asked 50 
companies to explain the rules under 
which they act in such cases. A 
“round table” discussion will appear 
in an early issue. 


The April 10 Survey of Buying 
Power will be the largest issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT ever printed 
It will carry over one hundred pages 
of advertising in addition to the 
latest and most complete facts and 
figures about the national market 
we've ever assembled. Whee! 


Coming April 20: An article de- 
scribing the sales policies which 
resulted in a tremendous increase in 
volume for Volupté, Inc. . also 
the story of an _ interesting—and 
effective—-West Coast cooperative 
campaign on electric ironers 


Typical of the broad-scale profit- 
sharing plans which are now a part 
of the management policy of so 
many companies, big and little, is 
the new “Jewel Retirement Estates’ 
system adopted the first of this year 
by Jewel Tea Co. It is described in 
full in the leading article in this 
issue. 
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During a recent investigation to deter- 
mine the comparative sales volumes of 
two competing items in the food field, our 
investigator asked a New York grocer 
which of the two was moving the faster. 
Pointing to his window, the storekeeper 
replied, “Why the one in my window, of 
course. Everything I put in my window 
moves. They buy what they see.” Unwit- 
tingly this storekeeper had epitomized the 
most compelling force in modern retail- 
ing in a few simple words, “They buy what 
they see.” 


That’s why for over forty years leaders 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Headquarters —745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT 
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in the drug, food, cosmetic and beverage read the Transportation Advertising of 
fields have used transportation advertis- Brand X for whom the survey was made 
ing’s thousands of show windows to solve 661 or 65.6% out of 1.007 consumers 
their daily product and package display using this type of product purchase Brand X 
problems. 206 or 20.4% purchase Brand No. 2. its 
And now for an actual picture of trans- nearest competitor, a non-transportation- 
portation advertising at work, as demon- advertised product 
strated by the results of a recent survey Brand No. 3, also a non-transportation- 
made by the Ross Federal Research Cor- advertised product, is purchased by 90 
poration of 1.398 consumers in Pitts- or 8.9%. 
burgh, Toledo and Buffalo: Definite proof that from Car to Counter, 
1.097 or 78.3% declared they read from Ad to Action, Transportation Adver- 
Transportation Advertising tising delivers the urge-to-buy at the psy- 
708 or 64.5% of the readers stated they chological moment. 
»~- ADVERTISING CO. 


| TELEPHONE —ELdorado 5-6700 
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Increased Armament 
Sales Management's Certain Stimulant 


Future Sales Ratings to World Business 


World uncertainties as to war un- 
doubtedly will lead to faster and 
larger armament expenditures, both 


Key to Revative Sates Ouritook RatTinc 


* && ke & Best relative outlook 
& xxx Very good relative outlook 


* xx Good (medium) relative outlook here and abroad, thus INCFEASINE the 
aw Foie relative catleck stimulus of this force to business ac- 
* Least impressive relative outlook tivity. The British recovery, which 
NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all had been particularly impressive fe- 
industries In other yo a map my me marked %%* may have very good prospects in relation cently, now will become even more an 
ad nad cage + pede poste s percentage increase may be slight compared with another armament prosperity, while orders to 
this country should increase materially 
Pa | as feverish efforts are made to build up 
Ben — | poate a armies and navies. While the impli- 
— — | | —" — cations of this intensified arming are, 
Apr. | Next || Apr. | Next of course, dire, and general business 
May& 2 | May &| 12 confidence is in some ways impaired, 
i a Be tl June Months 7 a | June | Months its contribution to the aircraft, chem- 
Advertising eo | detect | dete || Luggage..............] dette | teoetee ical, electrical equipment, machine 
Air Conditioning... ...\ teteti%) tte & || Machine Tools... ..... tt tok) totoIok tool, shipbuilding, steel and related in- 
Aitine Travel AS wo Ok dott tk | oes ark ieuen ye . kkk dustries is likely to be sharp. 
irplane Sales cee ee KOI) tok tek ke || Machinery (ind'l)..... Kkkk |) kkk . ; crate 
Automobile Sales. . périnirés binicdrieg |” yan ieee | al Bag te Aside from European uncertainties, 
Automobile Tires......| &&&* | kkk || Metal Containers...... kk k* the business world can note many fa- 
Baking (General). .... rs * Motion Picture vorable developments. Among the 
Banks (Revenues)...... rs we a rer | eek hk cheering items in the business news 
Beer... peat + Musical Instruments...| kxkkk | kkk are Washi : | ie ait a 
Buildin Materials..... kk kkk ahhee '| Office Ec uipment. . kkk | kkk are ashington s supp anting oO € 
Candy & C hewingGum.|  ** |! x || Oil (Cooking)......... — * reform program with one of recovery, 
Canned Fruits and | Paint eoseseee seeeeeee kk kk) ttt the Administration swing to the right 
Vegetables.......... + 7 | Paper (Newsprint)... .. kkk kkk led by Congress, and considerably im- 
er ot © i @ Paper (Wrapping and ; 
Chemicals (Mise.). . ROR tte tte | ‘ontainer).......... tok | kokiek proved labor relations caused by the 
Cigarettes.............| we | tex | Photographic Supplies..| kxk* | kkk Supreme Court ruling on illegality of 
Cigars a aii OS — | oe Plastics PS ea es: steee kkk kkk sitdown strikes and tendencies to con- 
Clothing (Men's, Wo- ‘| || Printing and Publishing t a Ct Ch ond the A 
men’s & Children : ak Equipment.......... kik | kkk servatism in — ho oe > 
Coal (Anthracite)......| | aes tke | toe F. of L., particularly the latter. 
Coal eae. . «tet tee te| onan Railroad E > eg ae ot Ok tokotetok 
Cosmetics.............| kk wee | Railroad (N, et Income). kkkkk) kkk . 
Cotton Textiles........| dex | Rayon Textiles........ kk | kk Peaceful Plus Signs, Too 
Dairy Products........| ** Refrigerators.......... kkkk | kkk 
Department Stores.....|  ** Restaurants........... kkk | kkkk* - ‘ 
Diesel Engines......... kkkkek et || Rural Stores........... . ok Additionally, it may be observed that 
Drugs and Medicines. . i kk || Security Financing... toto | tot totek commercial loans are expanding and 
— Frees as pat aan aCe 1 eek yori financing showing a sharp rise, dwel- 
oo» | ee kok kkk SOB wvivcdenvendecsis ake * ; , ‘ 
Electrical Equipment | ey * ling vataesee ane low and the outlook 
Sia | tok tok | | RES ak ** for building material prices stable, 
Rss bi a6dioedceerel * | kx || Soft Drinks........... kik | tokek auto sales are at a relatively high level, 
— CM ee na eee initia olin  Stationt-y (Cows 4 el) : peice arg =o advertising budgets are expanding, ex- 
ee | ione Jomm es -y eo 
Gasoline and Oil....... kkk | otek | Steel and Iron......... kk tk tok tek k port bounty for farm aid is likely, re- 
Glass and Materials....| kek | tek | Sugar pO NE * | * tail prices are rising, cotton goods sales 
— ecccecens é * * —— Equipment and continue to expand as prices advance, 
ardware........ i KKK kk kkk Peer kk | kk ; i i 
Hotels. .... | ttt | te tee || Television............ Keleietatel wkkkkk the United States <—y build ships for 
HouseF urnishings(F loor | Toothpaste and Mouth Latin America, agreement has been 
age Furniture, ||, Washes...........+. ** aed reached with Brazil to aid trade, 
eds, Ct6.)......... tk kkk tok ke || Toys and Games.......| k&x* kkk rising sharpl 
Household Products Trailers (Autos)....... © . cement shipments = 1 * ‘py, 
(Kitchenware and || Travel (Sea)........... aan | eee collections are materially ter, com- 
Miscellaneous)... .... wee | week |] Trucks............... tok | tokokokk modity demand is broadening, Spring 
imports. bibipers shes: | oe | kkk soll ga ae kek xk paint sales are expected to show a 
neurance (Life)....... | ee tilities—Gas......... * * d 
Dcisksoeveseues | kkk | keke || Utilities—Telegraph ... — xk 10% to 20% increase. New vig 
Laundry canes] WK xxx || Utilitiee—Telephone...| xxx kkk business index advances sharply, fur- 
Liquor Taicoioie | Washing Machines.....| keke | &kk niture sales are much higher, interest 
everages)..........) wi | & rates are at record low, Federal spending 
! , will be concentrated in the final rather 
Preparep by Peter B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrighted by Sates MANAGE- than in the first six months of 1939, 
0% deen ere this ee at 5 — —_ oe order, . .00. and the rate of activity in the aircraft, 
0 unt on standing orders for 25 or more mont ALES MANAGEMENT, INc. : : i i 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. y ns automotive, electrical equipment, ma 


chine tool, shipbuilding, shoe and steel 
industries is high. 
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Pe, 


The Most Sensational 
—the Most Authentic 


HE AMERICAN WEEKLY has been 
called sensational. It is sensational. 


So was the Crucifixion. So were the miracles 
performed by the Saviour and the great 
events of the Old Testament. They were all 
sensational. So are today’s front-page news 
stories. So is the best-selling of all books 
—-the Bible. 


That’s what it takes to drive straight to the 
heart of human nature. That’s what gets a 
publication read. 


And The American Weekly is read by more 
people than any other publication in the 
world today —a best seller 52 weeks a 
year. 


It commands a greater audience by 
far than the average for the ten 
top programs on the air — reaches 


one family out of three on the average in the 


richest buying areas — the towns and cities of 


2.500 and over—the areas where $4 out of every 
$5 are spent. 


But that’s only half the story of why The 


American Weekly is a great advertising medium. 


The other half is — it deals in the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


And it does it so accurately that its articles are used 
in the classrooms of schools and colle ‘ges. preserved in 
libraries, regularly commended by se holars and scien- 
tists for their comple teness and accuracy. 


_— 
No wonder this best seller can sell merchandise for 
advertisers who use its smashing color pages to reach 
people — at the lowest cost per thousand on record.* 


* ABC figures, 1938, show a color page in The American Weekly costs $2.77 
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per thousand, 


No wonder, also, that shrewd advertisers are saying — 
“It looks as though a new magazine leader is stepping 
out in front in today’s race for sales” and its name is 


The American Weekly. 


v h: 
eras Cock - 
ee. 
March is the third successive month to record increased ad- 


ih vertising linage published in The American Weekly over the 


same month of 1938. In addition, advertising orders secured 
Fol volume than those secured in February of last year. 


THEAMERICAN 
sais £-N\ [EEKLY 


"The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


A-Doodle-Doo! 


in February, for publication during 1939, were greater in 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUF, NEW YORK CITY 
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STATES 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


New England 


New Jersey 
New York. 
Pennsylvania 


Middle Atlantic 


Iinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


lowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


West North Central 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


South Atlantic 


Alabama. . 
Kentucky 
Mississippi. . 
Tennessee 


East South Central 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


West South Central 


Arizona. . . 
Colorado. . 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada. 
New Mexico 
Utah...... 
Wyoming. . 


Mountain 
California. . . 
Oregon. . 
Washington 


Pacific 


U. S. A. 


1939 Effective Buying Income 


| 


Monthly Income | Monthly Income Yearly Income | Effective Buy- | 
Ratio Ratio Ratio ing Income 
January, 1939 December 1938 | Feb.,'38-Jan. ,"39| Per Family 
as % of as % of as % of | Latest Annual 
January, 1938 December, 1937 | Jan., '38-Dec., 38) Basis 
| - — 
106.0 97.9 | 100.5 | $2,573 
109.3 103.2 100.7 1,934 
105.7 100.0 100.0 2,612 
104.3 100.0 100.4 2,019 
104.7 Th 100.4 2,611 
101.5 100.0 100.1 2,188 
105.8 99.8 | 100.3 | -asi7 
104.3 71.5 100.4 2,597 
102.2 96.6 100.2 | 3,075 
102.2 93.0 100.2 | 2,211 
| - — — 
102.5 95.7 100.2 2,697 
101.5 93.4 100.1 | 2,286 
112.5 100.7 101.0 1,678 
121.9 102.9 101.7 2,300 
108.8 93.2 | 100.7 | 2,112 
98.0 91.5 99.8 | 2,244 
107.3 96.6 100.6 | 2,155 
119.4 97.8 101.7 2,063 
96.5 85.4 99.7 1,616 
100.2 91.1 100.0 2,440 
108.5 | 100.6 | 100.7 1,962 
115.3 100.0 101.3 1,658 
92.7 95 2 | 99.5 1,613 
117.9 114.2 101.4 1,574 
pitinia | ----— 
107.9 95.8 100.7 1,954 
100.6 94.1 100.0 2,369 
105.9 103.7 100.5 | 3,786 
100.6 92.4 100.1 1,921 
106.0 98.7 100.5 1,375 
105.8 98.7 100.5 2.374 
104.2 103.4 100.3 1,428 
103.6 95.2 100.3 1,180 
101.6 96.3 100.1 1,627 
110.6 91.2 100.8 1,503 
104.4 97.6 100.4 1,688 
102.1 | 90.6 100.2 936 
96.3 | 94.4 99.6 1,259 
89.7 | 84.8 99.2 682 
102.8 97.3 100.2 1,459 
98.3 92.7 99.9 1,108 
90.1 } 91.3 99.2 1,075 
91.7 95.8 99.3 1,411 
96.8 91.3 99.7 1,642 
95.9 | 90.0 99.7 2,021 
94.7 | 91.3 99.6 1,698 
| 
' 
93.2 | 100.0 99.4 2,016 
106.6 100.0 100.5 1,888 
92.4 | 95.7 99.4 2,000 
95.8 116.6 100.3 2,062 
111.2 113.7 100.9 2,800 
95.6 100.0 99.7 1,619 
98.9 87.0 99.9 2.150 
100.0 100.0 100.0 2,584 
99.3 | 100.5 100.1 2,014 
99.7 94.8 100.0 | 2,773 
103.3 100.0 100.3 | 2,194 
107.4 98.6 100.6 | 2,353 
101.2 95.8 100.1 2,577 
| | 
103.3 96.1 100.3 2,122 


Families 


(in thousands) 


388.7 
197.8 
1,021.2 
119.3 
165.3 
89.2 


1,981.5 


985.7 
3,153.1 
2,235.6 


6,374.4 


1,929.4 
843.1 
1,180.6 
1,697.9 
711.8 


6,362.8 


635.7 
487.2 
606.5 
939.5 
343.0 
145.0 


161.0 


3,317.9 


59.1 
125.6 
376.4 
652.8 
385.2 
644.0 
365.7 
529.1 
373.9 


3,511.8 


591.6 
609.4 
471.7 
600.6 


29,904.6 
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Family Incomes 
Average 3% Ahead 
of Last Year 


The upswing in the national income 
which started back in July was con- 
tinued during January but at a deceler- 
ated pace. Effective Buying Income in 
the month was 3.3% ahead of last year 
with the most striking increases per- 
centagewise occurring in these states: 


ND 5-96 0:4:45 0.05.0 S805 21.9 
CE eee es 19.4 
South Dakota .........:. 17.9 
ED. nau web een ko ke 15.3 
ITN ee Se 12.5 
se mec te 11.2 
West Virginia ........... 10.6 
MS eau eee xa eee 4 9.3 
SE ras Wah s owe eet ae 8.8 
0 Serer 8.5 
Washington ............ 7.4 


Thirty-four out of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia showed an 
income gain this January as against last. 

The year-to-year moving average in 
family incomes increased from the end 
of the year figure of $2,117 to $2,122. 
Thirty-six states improved their aver- 
age figures, with Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
making the best gains. 

Family incomes for the year ending 
January 31 were highest in these states 


District of Columbia . . . . $3,786 
TE ic a nc wae ene 3.075 
ace arpaewans 2,800 
eee 2,773 
Massachusetts ......... 2,612 
Rhode Island .......... 2,611 
ee 2,584 
FETE T Cre 2,573 
TC Te 2,440 
ee 2,374 
I ine pe oka s 5 2,369 
Washington .......... 2,353 
a ee ee 2,300 
ES ae ee 2,286 
, ee 2,244 
Pennsylvania ......... 2,211 


The April 10 issue will be SM’s 
10th annual Survey of Buying Power, 
containing 1938 income and retail 
sales figures for all counties and for 
every city above 10,000 population. 
New features this year include a sep- 
aration of the income of white fam- 
ilies from all families, a Canadian sec- 
tion, and a greatly expanded Picto- 
graph section on coated sepia stock. 
Subscribers wishing extra copies should 
order early. Last year no copies were 
available after May 1. A limited num- 
ber of copies are being bound in blue 
buckram, gold stamped on front cover 
and binding edge, priced at $2. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1,000 Keallly FUNNY STORIES 


WME arranged for INSTANT REFERENCE 


e There are many “joke books” of modern humor doubly practical, 
and collections of anecdotes. You we devised the Story-for-Every- 
probably have several in your li- Occasion index, illustrated below, 
brary. But nothing quite like The which enables you, in a few 
Laughter Library. The editors—ex- 


moments, to select just the RIGHT 
perienced platform speakers—real- anecdote to illustrate your point. 
ae that you must have apt anec- 

dotes 


-stories you can lift right off 
the page and put to work. So, in 
making their selections, they asked 
not simply, “Is it funny?’ but, 
“Can a speaker USE this story?” 


With The Laughter Library at your 
elbow, you need never again search 
frantically for a funny story, or 
drag into your talk a pointless 
anecdote. Here is the first encyclo- 
pedia of fun; the book you've 
Then, to make this great collection always wanted; always needed. 


Needed by Every Sales Executive 


You need not be a professional speaker to appreciate the worth 
of this remarkable collection. In fact, the person who speaks 
infrequently—and whose sources are, as a rule, not well organ- 
ized—treeds this book perhaps even more than anyone else. 

And of course The Laughter Library is by no means limited to 
the platform. In business and social life, we all value and wel- 
come good stories. They add to the interest and effectiveness 


of sales letters, bulletins and inspirational messages. And many 
a good story has helped to collect a bad bill! 


Yes, you'll find a 
hundred uses for this remarkable book! 


The Story-for- 


INDEX Every-Occasion 
M th 25 000 Id Coincidence—716 Index 
ore an 9 sO Commercialized athletics—28 
6 Communism— 14, 116, 174, 185 SEE HOW IT WORKS! 
3 00 536, Compensation—659, 995 
at oo eee 


c tition—801 Note the simplicity of this 
ompetition— 


index, which presents more 
1 Complacency—150, 320, 341, than 600 topics. Each story 
344, 352, 453, 473, 814 is numbered and _ een 
c he : sually der sever: ead- 
NOW, yours for Compromize 362, 481, 586,703, | paually onder, na a 


Stories are also classi- 
fied by dialects, as Scotch, 
Jewish, Negro, ete., and by 
-up types as Married Life, 

Motorists, etc. 


Concentration—117 
Concluding remarks 


only $2.29 
on 10 days’ approval! 


e Thousands 


‘cago Club, expressed 
: h at the Chicago * the 
, ‘ Stamp, in a speec P t like to be in 
— <i girs talking too long. Pogo midst of an in- 
a hope that + he explained, “who, ide: ‘You 
osition of the parson he eg off his discourse to chide hat 
. suddenly u look at your watches to see W 
hen you put them up to youreen 


eagerly paid the 
$3.00 for The Laughter 


splendid investment. 


original price of 
Library—and counted it a 
3ut now, if you act promptly, 


you may have one of the few remaining copies 
& special reduced 


i mon, 
erminable set : 
pac I don’t mind a bit having . : 
time it is, but it really annoys - 
to see if they are still running. 


at 
on 10 
Examine the book 

if you aren’t de- 
it for full credit or 


price of only $2.29—and 
days’ approval. Send today. 

carefully. Test it fully. Then, 
lighted with your buy, return 
refund. 


= MAXWELL 


| FREE...” 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
You needn’t send : 


—— a a a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee oe ee ee 
4 penny of money j 
now—or pay anything on delivery 


Publisher 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. SM 
But if you prefer to include a remit- : P. O. Bor 611, Indianapofis, Indiana 
tance with your order, we will in- I Send me, postpaid, a copy of The Laughter Library (recular $3.00 value) 
\ clude, without charge, a copy of at the special low price of only $2.29. I will either return the book within 10 
How to Tell a Funny Story. This I days or send $2.29 in full payment. 
\ great little book tells how to get 
laughs with your stories; how to | . 
. overcome  self-consciousness: reveals | BN. srctbiccenssetenencsstennsinwerdeeeenes 
secrets that professionals use to score their wows. 
| Address 
Remember, this book is not for sale. To get your copy 
FREE, attach check or money-order for $2.29 to the handy | Cit Sta 
coupon at the right, and mail promptly. Our Money-Back _ 
Guarantee protects you. Even if you return the Library | —<Check here if vou enclose remittance entitling vou to FREF yoy of How to 
for refund, keep this helpful little book as our gift Tell a Funny Story. Money back guarantee, of course 
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ADVERTISERS SAY: HOW RIGHT YOU ARE!” 


B. D. GRUSSING, ADVERTISING MGR. Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company, writing in PRINTERS’ INK says: 


@ ‘‘Farm paper copy,we have been told, should be addressed espe- 
cially to farmers... and it should. But this does not mean that 
one should talk down to farmers in either words or art work. 


@ ‘The farmer doesn’t talk a language of his own; he merely has 
special interests. 


@ “We try to give our advertising an air of quality and we have 
discovered we can accomplish this to a considerable degree 
through the use of color. 


® “Our inquiries are about three times greater (with color) than 
with black-and-white advertisements.”’ 


a SIMPLY CAN’T underestimate the farmer these 
days—if you want your share of his business. 

Look at the advertisements of sales leaders in the rural 
field—see how their copy is keyed to modern business 
men whose business is farming. Because they under- 
stand the farmer of today, they respect him! And they 
get results! 

The amazing response of the eager element in rural 
America to the new Country Home Magazine is the result 


of the same sound knowledge of present day farm 


thinking. Its own ‘“‘copy’’, sprightly, stimulating, un- 
derstanding and intensely human, keeps a tantalizing 


step ahead of the parade. 

Take time to go through the current issue of the new 
Country Home. You'll see farmers in a different light. 
You'll recognize a new force in farm publishing. 

And you’ ll understand why more farmers 
subscribe to The Country Home than to 


any other magazine! 


“Country Home Magazine 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM MARKET 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1939: 


. Marketing executives, either as 

business men or as poker play- 
D on t Get ers, have to play Phe pane 
according to the laws of prob- 
ability. If you hold the A, K, 
Q and 10 of diamonds there is 
one chance in a few thousand 
that you can draw the all-important jack and make 
a royal. The chances of this country’s being involved 
directly in a war call for shorter odds than that, but the 
probabilities are definitely against it. Ome would be a 
sucker to proceed on the assumption that this card will 
show up. The odds seem to be against a European War 
and even more positively against anything worse happening 
here than occasional shocks such as those during the last 
fortnight. Therefore, the most logical procedure would 
seem to be to adopt at least a mildly aggressive attitude 
toward increasing sales volume. 


Jittery 


@ @ @ Business is appreciably better than it was a 
year ago and greater expenditures for sales promotion and 
advertising are therefore justified. The Effective Buying 
Income tabulation on page 12 shows that roughly two- 
thirds of the states are better off than a year ago and the 
state with the poorest showing is down only 10%. 


@ @ @ As has been true most of the time since 1929, 
the depressed production schedules of the durable goods 
industries constitute the most serious threat to real recov- 
ery. When the down-turn started in August, 1937, the 
index level of production of durable goods stood at 126, 
while that for non-durable goods was 110. In January of 
this year non-durable goods production was again at 110, 
but the volume of durable goods production was only 88. 
Business activity is still too greatly dependent on the con- 
tributions government is making to consumer purchasing 
power. There are indications of some speeding-up of in- 
vestments in new private production enterprises but the 
trend is still not clear. 


@ @ @ Labor relations have shown great improve- 
ment. As against 29,000,000 man-days of labor lost in 
1937 as a result of strikes, only 9,000,000 days were lost 
last year, and the 1938 figure was the lowest in six years. 


Here’s something new in direct 


When conditions are nor- 
mal (if they ever are) 
sales potentials vary ac- 


o 
Getting 
cording to incomes, habits, 


a standards of living, ac- 
Your Share cessibility, and the like, 


and in periods of marked 
recovery or recession these variances are intensified. There- 
fore, any quotas set up on an arbitrary or mechanical basis 
are not only unfair to salesmen but are non-realistic to the 
sales executive. 


@ @ @ For example, to demand at the present time 
that each sales territory shall increase its business 10%, 
25%, or some other arbitrary ratio, is nothing more than 
futile wishful thinking. 


@ @ @ A ‘real quota takes account of the locality’s 
actual buying power. It equalizes opportunities instead of 
unreasonably rewarding men in rich territories and penal- 
izing those in poorer ones. 


@ @ @ What we blushingly believe to be the one 
best guide to outlining sales territories and determining 
sales quotas will be published on the tenth of this month 
as SALES MANAGEMENT’s tenth annual Survey of Buying 
Power. Practical, reliable data on sales, income and popu- 
lation will be printed for every section, state and county, 
and every city above 10,000 population. 


@ @ @ In February business activity in the 96 lead- 
ing markets of the country dropped about 1% from the 
January level, according to a survey made by Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc. The greatest February gains 
were registered in the following: Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Flint, Fort Worth, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, 
Peoria, Portland, Raleigh, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, 
Scranton, St. Paul, Topeka, Wilmington, Winston-Salem, 
Worcester and Youngstown. 


@ @ @ The makers of electric refrigerators find the 
greatest sales upturn in the New England states. There, 
for the month of January, business was roughly double 


By the Authority of the POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Bioomingdale’s offers A NEW POSTAGE 
PREPAID LABEL for your Convenience in Ordering by Mail. 


° ’ Ne ara | 
mail. Bloomingdale’s, New York ——— | 
department store, had a new idea @#* @... 3 gp 2 2 mee a 
and sold it to the Post Office \ es 
Department. Now any advertiser =) etre merit LABEL | Z| 
may print a facsimile business poe tant =) A 
reply envelope in his advertise- ; =| 
ment and test the pulling power Bloomingdale» =| 
of thic method as against the — cn pee of nner = 
ordinary coupon, which makes THIS LABEL raw vom. * =!) 
the coupon-clipper attach a stamp ; : a nee 
to the envelope. With this de- can be clipped from this piece 
vice the householder must sup- newspaper, pasted on any 
ply his or her own mucilage—so Tints deg, originated by Bioamingdate’s’ in designed to make 
ee ¥ u n teaser for anyone in the tlnited States to order the strane 
it looks like a toss-up. The regular envelope and maited sive bee Grint Meow Mederiaghan’e eh ahah thao 
label, as it appeared in the New WITHOUT A STAMP! OF COURSE, jt is always better te shop ia person. It you 
York Times, was sealed 2% x 5 opt a A ; i , ( ‘ cannat. use this easy mail lehel o¢ phone VOlumeer 5-600 

inches. 
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that of the same month in the preceding year as against a 
44% increase for the nation as a whole. The next great- 
est gain was registered in the East North Central states. 


The public must be given 
Th: t FTC: something for its money, so 
a ° argues the Federal Trade 
Commission in a cease and 
desist order directed against 
Philip Morris & Co., in 
which it is charged that one 
of the company’s sales plans involved distribution of an 
assortment containing several packages and tins of cigarettes 
together with a punch-board divided into 12 sections. Sales 
were one cent for each punch. Certain numbers entitled 
purchasers to one or two tins or one package of cigarettes, 
and a purchaser failing to obtain a prize-winning number 
received nothing for his money “but the privilege of punch- 
ing a number from the board.” 


Policeman 


@ @ @ Another FTC order has sales significance: It 
restrains a number of makers of candy bars and vending 
machine companies from making reciprocal agreements 
whereby the companies refuse to sell to other makers of 
vending machines and the latter refuse to purchase candy 
bars from other manufacturers. 


@ @ @. Both food and drug makers are interested in 
the FTC complaint against Luxor, Ltd., Chicago cosmetic 
producer charged with selling a 10-cent size of its products 
that is not available to all customers, its general size being 
priced at 55 cents. According to an interpretation of the 
counsel of the Toilet Goods Association, the Robinson- 
Patman Act requires that the manufacturer sell on an equal 
basis to all, but the right of the producer to choose his 
customers still exists. Many druggists complain that the 
10-cent size sold to variety stores hurts other business, 
although the tests where drug stores have sold the 10-cent 
items show results not particularly favorable to the druggist. 


ing freely with one 
+ ¢ 
Going Balkan? 
[ war between the 
cussed by James Truslow Adams in the March 20 issue of 


Instead of a united 
another we are now 
states, even if that war is only a commercial one. This 
Barron's and also in a bulletin by J. C. Aspley, president 


Is the U S A nation of 130,000,- 
N © ° . 000 citizens trad- 

witnessing a new 
trend toward trade barriers between the states is ably dis- 
of the National Federation of Sales Executives. 


@ @ @ Ten states in the Southwest, for example, 
now have ports of entry at which trucks and in some cases 
private cars are held up with vexatious examinations, delays 
and fees. The idea in these and many other states is so 
to hamper interstate trucking (in support of the railroads) 
as to lessen imports and to force people to buy more from 
local merchants. The governor of Texas has figured out 
that in one case of a moving van going from his state to 
West Virginia the driver would have to spend at least one 
thousand dollars in attorney's fees, taxes and other expenses 
and six weeks in complying with the regulations of the 
states traversed. One state levies a prohibitive duty on 
cement under the name of an “inspection charge.” The 
agricultural quarantine laws provide another method of 
stopping commerce, with the citrus fruits of Florida, for 
example, being prohibited entry to California. 


@ @ @ Despite these handicaps the trucking com- 
panies, through good merchandising practices, are doing 
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quite well by themselves. A friend of the editors recently 
asked a railroad for a quotation on moving his household 
furniture from New York to Montana. The railroad agent 
made a very perfunctory answer, wouldn’t quote a specific 
price or guarantee a delivery date, wasn't interested in 
inspecting the man’s possessions. The Allied Van Co., on 
the other hand, sent an intelligent representative to the 
house who made helpful suggestions on how to pack various 
items, quoted a much lower guaranteed price than the ten- 
tative price set by the railroad agent and promised delivery 
in five days as against a rather general prediction by the 
railroad man of “‘about 15 days.’ In other words, the 
railroad offered a higher price, less service and longer time. 
P. S. The railroad didn’t get the business. 


@ @ @ As an antidote to time wasted so frequently 
in studying marketing laws and their interpretations by 
administrative bodies we recommend heartily a new book 
published by the Tax Research Institute of America, called 
“Adjusting Your Business to the New Legislation.” It is 
a loose-leaf volume of 1,065 pages, beautifully cross- 
indexed and written in language the layman can under- 
stand, which will tell you all you need to know about each 
one of the Federal and state laws that now regulate hours, 
labor standards, selling policies, advertising claims, prices, 
discounts and other business practices. 


Let’s Hear from Distillers 


on “Whisky Monopoly” 


Senator O’Mahoney’s TNEC, looking into the 
whisky industry has found that four companies 
last year produced 64% of the nation’s whisky, 
and at the end of the year held 78% of all U. S. 
bottled-in-bond whisky. 

Add to the millions of people still suspicious of 
the “whisky interests” the millions more who hate 
the suggestion of “monopoly” in any form, and 
one can estimate a large public relations problem 
for this industry. 

The beer industry started collectively last year 
in paid space, through United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation, to justify itself and to present its 
product under constructive auspices. The Califor- 
nia wine industry—which produces most of the 
nation’s wine—will start a cooperative paid-space 
campaign this year through the Wine Institute. 

But the Distilled Spirits Institute still confines 
itself to speeches, publicity handouts and exhibits. 

The institute embraces about 90% of the na- 
tion’s liquor production. Its members spend at 
least $15,000,000 annually in newspapers and mag- 
azines to promote their individual wares. 

Product advertising in five years has multiplied 
liquor sales. It has built a tremendous business. 
But many people still believe that “social prob- 
lems” have grown with the growth of the industry. 

What has the liquor industry to say about this? 

Is not this business, in the final analysis, not a 
right but a privilege—a privilege which public 
opinion in another five years may deny? 

Would it not be wise for the members of Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute—and especially the heads 
of the four companies which the TNEC currently 
has under scrutiny—to add a million or so to their 
combined $15,000,000 a year now to promote 
respect? 

Let’s hear from them, not through handouts, but 
in a dignified, impressive advertising campaign, 
whether or not liquor has its good points, and 
whether or not it is a monopoly. 

Let’s hear from Seton Porter of National Dis 
tillers, Sam Bronfman of Seagram, Lewis Rosen- 
steil of Schenley and Harry Hatch of Hiram 
Walker. 

They are the ones who are taking the rap from 


TNEC. 
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Higgins McConkey Holmes Johnson 


Charles A. Higgins succeeds R. H. Dunham as president of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Mr. Dunham continues with 
the company as board chairman. President Higgins has been with Hercules since 1915, and has been vice-chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee since 1933. . . . M. W. McConkey, formerly patent counsel for the Bendix interests, has been elected presi- 
dent of Hydraulic Brake Co., Detroit, a Bendix subsidiary. . . . Andrew E. Holmes resigns as v.-p. of Donahue & Co., N. Y. ad 
agency, to accept the presidency of Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., also in N. Y. He succeeds Stuart G. Gibboney, who is now 
treasurer and board chairman. At D & C Mr. Holmes has been in charge of the Angostura account for the last five years. His 
previous business connections were with N. W. Ayer & Son, Horlick’s Malted Milk, Welch Grape Juice, California Fruit Grower's 


Exchange. . . . Joseph W. Johnson, v.-p. and treasurer of Snap-On Tools, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., has been elected president succeeding 


the late E. William Myers. 


NEWS REEL 


Scott Callaghan Leininger Holbrook 


Allison F. H. Scott is named v.-p. and general sales manager of Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn. His headquarters are 
in N. Y. He was formerly assistant to the president of Anthracite Industries, Inc., and before that with American Radiator Co. . . . 
Wray H. Callaghan has been appointed sales manager of the folding carton division of Robert Gair Co., Inc., N. Y. This division 
has plants at Piermont, N. Y., Brooklyn, and Cleveland. He has been with the firm since 1916. . . . William H. Leininger is named 
director of sales promotion by Kellogg Co., Battle Creek. He formerly filled a similar position with Bendix Home Appliances, 
and was a v.-p. of United States Advertising Corp. . . . J. E. Holbrook, former Pabco advertising manager and later manager of 
the southern district, returns to the home office of Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, as assistant general sales manager. 
Mr. Holbrook, who was active in civic affairs during his residence in Los Angeles, organized a program of “Sell San Francisco” 
there. He explained to Angelenos that the greater interest of the state was more important than any sectional rivalry. They 
agreed; and so did San Franciscans, who turned out to give him a hero’s welcome home. 


Photograph of Mr. Callaghan by Pach Bros., N. 
Y.; Mr. Higgins, by Greystone Studios, N. Y.; 
Mr. Scott by J. Edward Kain, Upper Darby. 
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Jewel Tea Company Inaugurates 


Profit-Sharing for All Employes 


M. H. Karker, Jewel 
Tea Cos president, 
says Jewel’s employe 
profit-sharing plan was 
devised first because it 
was right, decent and 
fair to the workers 

. then because it 
was ultimately in the 
interests of the stock- 
holders. He does not 


mention — but other 
managements might 
wonder — whether, in 


a world of economic 
revolution, he has not 
also given hostages to 
fortune . . signed 
his treaties in advance 
of possible wars. 


Root, Chicago 


or 15 years this firm has had in operation a plan for shar- 


ing profits with executives and supervisors. In the belief 


that an extension of the profit-sharing principle to all em- 


ployes will result in better all-around teamwork toward the 


end of increasing sales and reducing costs, Jewel Retirement 


Estates has been set up. More than 1,000 employes are al- 


ready participating, with the plan barely three months old! 


6<é E believe that business 

must be profitable to be 

successful and that it must 

be successful if it is to 
survive. Added to this belief is the 
basic philosophy of stockholders and 
directors that what is produced should 
be shared equitably with those who 
help to produce it. This belief and 
this philosophy are both given pre- 
eminent expression in Jewel Retire- 
ment Estates.” 

Thus did M. H. Karker, president, 
the Jewel Tea Co., early this year in- 
troduce to company employes a plan 
for sharing in the profits of the cor- 
poration. The Jewel program, which 
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is the result of a number of years’ 
study and investigation of both profit- 
sharing and retirement plans, provides 
all employes having a minimum of one 
year’s service with the company with 
an opportunity to build retirement 
estates through regular savings and by 
participation in Jewel Tea earnings. 
Out of approximately 2,000 eligi- 
ble employes, 1,050 had, by March 1, 
already indicated a desire to partici- 
pate in the plan. This is regarded by 
the company as a remarkably high 
degree of initial acceptance, since full 
information about Retirement Estates 
did not reach many of the field work- 
ers until January 11. Jewel operates 


in 42 states, and it naturally takes 
some little time for any such idea to 
achieve thorough circulation and un- 
derstanding. 

The idea of sharing profits with 
workers is not new in the Jewel or- 
ganization. For 15 years some version 
of profit-sharing with executives and 
with the supervisory force has been in 
operation. 

The form of that profit-sharing has 
varied. It was established in 1924, re- 
ports Mr. Karker, “as a means of 
building and maintaining the morale 
and peace of mind of the executive 
and supervisory force and of increas- 
ing the efficiency of that force in its 
service to the stockholders.” Although 
it is manifestly impossible to measure 
directly the effectiveness of this policy, 
the company points to the fact that in 
1924 sales were $13,602,745, and 
earnings, $855,076. In 1938 sales 
were $23,726,533, and earnings $1,- 
423,959.* Meanwhile the profit shar- 


ing has continued, and has now been | 


extended to all employes. The con 
clusion that the management believes 
profit-sharing pays is inescapable. 


“To Insure Future Profit” 


In a letter to Jewel stockholders 
dated January 20, 1939, Mr. Karker 
said: 

“When the extension of the (profit- 
sharing) principle to the whole group 
of working men and women in the 
business was first considered some 
four or five years ago, it was ap- 
proached as an act of social con- 
sciousness and thought of as worth the 
doing because it was right, decent, fair 
and within the financial capacity of the 
corporation and its owners. The more 
the proposal was studied and de- 
veloped, however, the clearer it be- 
came that it should be done in the 
interests of the stockholders them- 
selves. It is my considered judgment 
and belief that this plan is a further 
aid in insuring future continuity and 
profit and that more profit in dollars 
will be produced for stockholders with 
the plan than would be produced 
under the same conditions without the 
plan. ... 


* It is interesting to note that in 1924 
taxes per employe were $84.72; in 1937, 
$270.70. 
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“To the extent (the plan’s) objec- 
tives are achieved, the stockholders 
also will benefit through reduction in 
the rate of personnel turnover and in 
the cost of training and developing 
new employes. It should also add all 
the eligible and participating employes 
to those having a management con- 
cept to the extent that they will be 
looking for ways to increase sales and 
to reduce wastes, costs, and expense; 
stimulate devotion to the job and a 
desire to work harder in order to pro- 
duce more dollars of profit in which 
they share. Anything which stimulates 
employes to a consciousness of profit, 
and the sources from which profit 
comes, must be of direct and immedi- 
ate benefit to you... .” 

Jewel Retirement Estates, briefly, 
provides a way for any employe to 
build a substantial estate which can 
be made available for his use any time 
after he reaches the age of 50. 

The plan also provides a measure 
of insurance against injury or disease 
if it results in permanent disability. If 
the employe dies, credits in the account 
become payable to any chosen bene- 
ficiary. The primary purpose of the 
plan, however, is to protect an em- 
ploye during his lifetime and to re- 
turn to him his savings and profit 
while he is still alive and in good 
health, so that he may enjoy them as 
he chooses. 


Designed for the Living 


“The whole idea,” Mr. Karker 
emphasized in his presentation of the 
plan to employes, “is to produce living 
estates which you yourself may have, 
and not death estates for someone 
else, even though growing protection 
is provided for your loved ones if 
disaster should overtake you. 

“There are two attitudes in which 
you can approach sharing in the bene- 
fits of Retirement Estates,’’ Mr. Karker 
said further. ‘One is to continue to 
do good work and to accept your share 
in whatever profits result in normal 
course from our activity all over the 
country, without yourself doing much 
about it except make weekly deposits. 
The other is to realize that here is not 
only an opportunity to share in what 
would probably be produced anyway, 
but a way to make the plan actually 
produce more for you. Twenty-five 
cents out of every dollar earned by 
the company above $3 a share* goes 
automatically into the fund to be di- 
vided with you and the others who 
participate in the trust. That total 


* Earnings haven't been as low as $3 a 
share since 1925. 
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would have averaged $150,000 a year 
for the last ten years, but there is no 
intention of trying to put a limit on 
what it may be made to produce for 
you all in the next ten years. 
“Dollars of profit are made through 
more sales and less cost. The higher 
sales go the more you get immediately 
and directly in the weekly pay envel- 
ope, the more we can reduce waste 


and expense, the more can be added 
to the profit fund which you share... 
look for ways by which you can in- 
crease sales and cut out wastes. The 
opportunities are enormous and profit 
will come back to you in proportion 
to your success in both directions.”’ 

The modus operandi of the Jewel 
Plan is described in the following 
paragraphs: 


The “Jewel Retirement Estates” 


Plan — How It Is Set Up 


(Effective date: January 1, 1939.) 


Eligibility 


All full-time employes 21 years of age 
or over with one year of service are eligible 
to participate in the plan. Eligible em- 
ployes need not wait until the first of the 
year to join but may become participants 
on the first day following the completion 
of one year of service with the company. 
Advance salesmen working full time and 
all other full-time employes, whether mar- 
ried or single, male or female, and regard- 
less of salary, are eligible for the plan 
except those on the executive payroll. 


How to Join 


To join the Plan for Jewel Retirement 
Estates an eligible employe need only sign 
the acceptance form authorizing deductions 
from his salary. Participation is entirely 
voluntary. No one is required to join the 
plan. 


Employe Deposits 


Minimum—$1.00 per week; maximum 
—$4.00 per week. Employes may deposit 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 or 
$4.00 per week. Any one of these amounts 
may be selected in accordance with the 
employe’s wishes and without respect to 
any other requirements. The amount of 
deposit may also be changed within the 
limits of $1.00 and $4.00 per week at any 
time the employe desires, but not oftener 
than once every three months. 

Once an employe has started to make 
deposits under the plan, he must continue 
them for at least 26 weeks. Thereafter he 
may discontinue his deposits either per- 


manently .or temporarily at any time he 


wishes by giving written notice to the 
treasurer of the company. He may then 
resume his deposits or make them up by 
lump sum payments at any time during 
the year. An employe may also make all 
or part of his year’s deposits in advance 
instead of making them weekly, if he de- 
sires, 


Company Contributions 


The company will pay under the plan 
25% of its net profits each year in excess 
of cumulative earnings of $3 per share 
on the 280,000 shares of common stock 
now issued, subject to the right reserved 
to the board of directors to change the 
basis of contribution. To start the plan off, 
the company has already placed in trust 
the sum of $80,555.90. This sum will be 
distributed to the credit of those (and 
those only) who join the plan and start 
making deposits between January 1, 1939, 


and July 15, 1939. Only employes in serv- 
ice one full year prior to Janary 1, 1939, 
are eligible to participate in this part of 
the fund. 


Trust Fund 


Both employe deposits and company 
contributions will be placed in a trust fund 
for safekeeping and investment. This trust 
fund will be administered by three trustees 
—a corporate trustee and two individual 
trustees. The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago (the third 
largest bank in the United States) has been 
selected as the corporate trustee and will 
have custody of all the assets of the trust 
fund. Once the funds are placed in trust, 
they can never be returned to the company, 
and the employe’s share may be withdrawn 
only at the time of retirement, separation 
from service, death, or permanent dis- 
ability. 

The purpose of the plan is to aid and 
assist Jewel employes to build retirement 
estates for comfort and security in their 
later years, and it is to their advantage 
that the funds may not be obtained earlier. 
There is another advantage in that the 
funds in trust are not attachable or assign- 
able. They may not be borrowed against 
or pledged for any purpose. They may not 
be reached by the company or by any other 
creditors for shortages, indebtedness, or 
claims of any kind. 


Division of Company 
Contributions 


A. Annual Contributions 


The company’s contribution each year 
(25% of excess over $3 per share) will 
be divided proportionately in two ways 
among the employes who join the plan: 

1. One half of the company’s contribution 
will be divided on the basis of the em- 
ploye’s earnings in relationship to the 
total earnings of the other employes in 
the plan. Only earnings during the 
weeks of deposit will be included. 

2. The other half of the company’s con- 
tribution will be divided on the basis 
of the employe’s deposit in relation to 
the total of all employes’ deposits in 
the plan during the year. 

With minor exceptions, however, em- 
ployes must make deposits under the plan 
for at least 26 weeks in any year in order 
to share in company profits for that year. 


B. Company’s Initial Contribution 


The company’s initial contribution of 
$80,555.90 is being made primarily to 
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recognize years of service prior to January 
1, 1939. This particular amount will there- 
fore be credited on the basis of years of 
service rather than on the basis of salary 
and deposits, as is the case of the com- 
pany’s contributions in future years. 

Only those employes who have com- 
pleted one year of service prior to January 
1, 1939, and who start making deposits 
before July 15, 1939, will receive any 
initial credit from the $80,555.90. 


Plan Entirely Voluntary 


This plan is entirely voluntary with the 
employes and the only requirement is that 
once they start depositing they must con- 
tinue for at least the next 26 weeks. 


Retirement 


A. At any time after age 50 an employe 
may be “retired” at the option of the com- 
pany. 

The purpose of this provision is to pre- 
serve the full benefits of the plan to em- 


ployes leaving the service in good standing 
so that they will receive 100% of the 
balance in their accounts while their normal 
life expectancy still leaves them years in 
which to enjoy the estates accumulated. It 
is in the sole interest of the employes that 
this provision has been included; the com- 
pany does not intend to establish age 50 
as a retirement age for those who are able, 
efficient, and willing in their work. 

B. At age 57 an employe may “retire” 
from service by his own choice and re- 
ceive his entire share of the trust fund. 

C. At age 65 “retirement’’ becomes auto- 
matic unless employment is continued by 
agreement between the employe and the 
company. 


Distribution of the Trust Fund 


A. “Retirement” 

At retirement from service a participat- 
ing employe receives the entire amount 
(100%) of his share of the trust fund. 
For purposes of distribution to those going 

(Continued on page 41) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ee re 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Springtone 

Men's furnishings have abrupt 
peaks and valleys in the sales graph. 
Christmas, opening of the Summer 
sportswear season, and a little flurry 
on Father's Day constitute the bulk 
of the business, with lean pickings in 
between. Price appeals are just about 
the only resource of unimaginative 
merchants for these dull periods. 

Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadel- 
phia, tres up with fashion to get away 
from such defeatism even in dull sea- 
sons. Pioneer is giving its retailers not 
merely braces, garters, or belts, but 
keyed accessories which fit in with 
fashions in men’s clothes - stripes, 
tweeds, herringbones, etc. 

In line with the “more color for 
men’’ movement, Pioneer has launched 
a group of ‘“Springtone’’ belts in half- 
tone shades, two-color combinations, 
and greens and blues. Men no longer 
will have to confine their yearnings for 
rainbow hues to underwear and pa- 
jamas. A woman buys a hat as a tonic 
for her morale, though she may have 
a score of hats on her shelves. Pioneer 
is attempting to induce men to do the 
same thing with belts and braces. 

Evidently the theory works, for ac- 
cording to Moriz M. Dreyfus, Pioneer 
s.m., it has brought a 35% sales in- 
crease so far this year, with every 
evidence of continued gains. 

Color ads in Esquire, b. & w. in 
S.E.P., and Collier's are prepared by 
Lavenson Bureau, Philadelphia agency. 
A wealth of counter, window, and 
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showcase displays, and a cut and mat 
service for local newspaper ads sup- 
plements. Result: More cooperation 
from retailers than is usually available 
to brace and belt makers. 


All-Bran Avenue 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, has 
issued a portfolio which shows that a 
20-lane highway from New York to 
San Francisco and halfway back again 
could be paved with its All-Bran 
cereal ads—if anybody with good in- 
tentions wanted to do such a paving 
job. 

Over 1,000 newspapers, 12 maga- 
zines, plus trade papers, will carry the 
copy, some in cartoon style, prepared 
by Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., for the 
next twelfthmonth. “Natural laxative 
properties” of A-B as a “regulator” is 
the theme. 

A color campaign appears in The 
American Weekly, This Week, N. Y. 
News, Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Des Moines Register & Trib- 
une, Kansas City Star, Denver Post, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

Magazines scheduled are S.E.P., 
Collier's, Life, Liberty, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
Household, Farm Journal & Farmer's 
Wife, Holland’s, Physical Culture. 


Lead Leads Off 


Lead Industries Association, N. Y., 
composed of lead mining, smelting, 


refining and manufacturing companies 
representing more than 90% of the 
industry, will launch a three-year pro- 
motion for white lead paints and com- 
petent painters in the April 8 issue of 
SEP. 

Not all members of the association 
are participating in this first major 
effort, only those concerned with 
paint. Arthur Kudner, N. Y. agency, 
will employ “a wide range of national 
and trade publications” to identify 
white lead paint as “the most durable” 
and to carry the slogan, ‘““You’re Money 
Ahead When You Use White Lead.” 


Mennen Combo 


Mennen Co., Newark, packages its 
shave creams and “Skin Bracer’’ to- 
gether, ‘‘a 75 cent value for 49 cents,” 
and gives the combination “one of the 
greatest promotions in Mennen his- 
tory.” 

The firm’s two radio shows (‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Rally” on MBS network, and 
“People’s Vote’ on CBS Pacific net- 
work) will plug the bargain offer, as 
will space in S.E.P., Time, Collier's, 
and 35 newspapers of 35 cities. H. M. 
Kiesewetter agency, N. Y., is in 
charge. 


A ’n’ A to CBS 


Amos ’n’ Andy have for almost a 
decade been speaking their burnt cork 
comedy into the microphones of NBC. 
After April 3, CBS mikes will carry 
the latest news of the duo, and of 
Campbell Soup Co. 

NBC’S Red network, whereon they 
disported, has 48 stations. The CBS 
hook-up has 55. By this shift Camp- 
bell puts both its radio eggs in one 
basket. Since December of last year 
the ‘Campbell Playhouse,’ starring 
Orson Welles, has filled a Friday eve- 
ning CBS spot. Ward Wheelock 
agency, Philadelphia, is in charge. 

Although not the oldest active team 
of radio performers, A 'n’ A have 
several other “‘firsts” to their credit. 
Their act was the first 15-minute air 
serial, the first to do re-broadcasts to 
provide national coverage, the first 
(and only) to cause movies to adver- 
tise ‘show starts right after Amos 'n’ 
Andy finish.” 


Flying Down-to-Earth 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., proclaims that its Cub plane 
“brings flying costs down to earth. . . 
Terms as low as $419 down 
$1,249 to $1,995.” Ads are running 
in Aero Digest, Aviation, Popular 
Aviation, Sportsman Pilot, The Pilot, 
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Yankee Pilot, S.E.P., Outdoor Life, 
Popular Science. 

The firm, says Hutchins agency, 
Rochester, N. Y., “is the only airplane 
manufacturer with a consistent ad 
program in general publications. For 
several years it has sold practically 
one-third of all the civilian planes in 
the U. S.” 

Other copy slants: “Easy payment 
plan. .. . All the ‘extras (equipment) 
at mo extra cost. . . . Finest, most 
luxurious, and most comfortable air- 
plane ever offered under $2,500... . 
Free flying course for purchasers of 
any Cub model.” 


Parker Scholarships 


Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., in 
the “largest Spring promotion in the 
history of the fountain pen business,” 
will award five $1,000 college scholar- 
ships, and 100 additional $25 prizes 
to winners of five weekly contests held 
between March 29 and May 6. To 
prevent interest in the contest from be- 
ing confined to high school and college 
students, winners may transfer scholar- 
ships to anyone, or pocket the cash. 

Retailers also get $500 in cash if 
their customers win major prizes. 
Entry blanks are obtainable only from 
retailers, and contestants must state on 
the blanks the store where Parker pens 
were tried. Blanks, window and coun- 
ter cards, newspaper ads for local use, 
etc., are supplied dealers. 

Space in S.E.P., 97 newspapers, 
and 420 college newspapers is being 
placed by Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
agency, Chicago. 


Warners Widen 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., feels 
cheerful about the future in the light 
of current conditions. Dollar sales so 
far this year have been 17.45% above 
last year, so the company will lift its 
ad budget 32% for the fiscal year start- 
ing next September 1. 

Over $1,000,000 will be spent to 
exploit an anticipated 36 “A” pictures 
and 12 “B” pictures. Some 98% of 
this goes to newspapers. These ads 
are not cooperative, but are bought on 
a national basis by WB. Exhibitors run 
their own local copy. Fan magazines 
and occasionally general magazines are 
used too, Blaine-Thompson, N. Y., 
has the account. 


M-G-M Tilts Ante 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures pro- 
claims “largest advertising appropri- 
ation in its history” for the 1939-40 
season, Over $2,500,000 will go into 
newspapers, magazines, billboards, di- 
rect mail, trade journals, with chief 
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emphasis on the former. Thirty mil- 
lion copies of “The Screen Forecast” 
will be distributed through theatres to 
filmgoers. 

“Every sizeable city, regardless of 
whether the theatres are affiliated or 
independent, will be benefitted,” ac 
cording to Donahue & Coe, N. Y. 
agency in charge. 


Celotex Expands 

Celotex Corp., Chicago, begins its 
“biggest ad and merchandising cam- 
paign since 1929.” Over $750,000 is 
being expended by Hayes MacFarland 
agency, Chicago, to inform the public 
of the corporation’s insulation ma- 
terials. Officers assert that for the past 
15 years Celotex ads have dominated 
the rigid board field, and they expect 
to continue that lead. 

Henry W. Collins, v.-p. in charge 
of merchandising says, ““We expect a 
30% increase in sales for our — 
over 1938. We have been adding to 
our personnel, and now have the big- 
gest sales staff we have ever had.” 

Celotex has also been enlarging its 
retail coverage, and now has over 
10,000 dealers scattered over the coun- 
try. Meetings with these retailers will 
be held in some 800 towns, and 1,000 
other meetings will be held with con- 
tractors and architects. The sales staff 
has been brought together at three- 
day conclaves at N. Y., Chicago, New 
Orleans, Denver, Seattle, Los Angeles. 

At these meetings the company’s 
new merchandising and promotional 


tools are explained: Slide films, a box 
of samples, assorted sales helps. 


Pennsylvania Days 

Forty-six chain store groups in Penn- 
sylvania—including A & P, United 
Cigar, Woolworth, Grant, Ward, and 
other biggies—got together March 2 
to 11 to restore purchasing power by 
increasing consumption of Pennsy]l- 
vania products. During the “Penn- 
sylvania Days’ all stores agreed to 
feature home state wares. 

Newspapers were the principal me- 
dium employed, supplemented by spot 
radio, and package stuffers. Retailers 
got on the bandwagon with store 
posters, etc., and many of them in- 
serted the slogan ‘Pennsylvania Days 
for Pennsylvania Prosperity” in ads. 

A co-op fund took care of miscel- 
laneous promotion expenses, but each 
chain paid for its own newspaper space 
tying up with the drive. Every chain 
was asked to double advertising linage 
for the “Days,” and material advances 
were made, though exact figures are 
not yet complete. Additional space 
was also taken by Pa. manufacturers. 
Woolworth ran institutional copy for 
what is said to be the first time. 

Chains were pledged to double their 
buying of Pa. products. They dis- 
tributed facsimile checks in the amount 
of $436,300,000, or the sum which 
chains pay out in a year for payroll, 
purchases, taxes, etc. A symposium at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, was 

(Continued on page 62) 


Witt your new home be OBSOLETE .. 


before you wen move tH , 2 
ui ¢ #. Will it be o ‘sweat-box” in summer. 


@ fuel-waster in winter? Leoky te wind 


Such ads as these are 
run by Celotex in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
American Home, 
House Beautiful, 
House Beautiful 
Building Manual, 
House & Garden, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, 
Parents’, Financial 
World. The campaign 
makes its attack on 
four fronts: Obsoles- 
cence, insulation, in- 
terior finishes, roofing 
—all of which prob- 
lems are settled by 
Celotex. Other head- 
lines to come include, 
“Only $85 net paid for 
complete insulation 
of this big 6-room 
house”; “This manu- 
facturing process com- 
bats roof failure”; “A 
‘rumpus room’ for the 
whole family — cost 
$92.85!” 


WORLOS LARGES! Many’ 


For a Few Extra Dollars at Most 


Celotex Safety Sealed Construction 


will safeguard your investment 
seal your home against the elements 


CELOTEX 


save fuel 


Old Ike Walton, playing a trout in a 
frothy stream in Paradise, must feel a 
little smug at fishing’s popularity as a 
hobby today . . . a little envious, 
though, of the tackle of the Compleat 
Angler of 1939. 


Anton Kamp from Black Star 


Depression, paradoxically, widened the popularity of this “rich man’s game” 

by bringing down club dues and motivating the building of many a public 

course as a “works project.”. Now No. 1 hobby among men—you can play 

a good game at 16 or 65!—golf is still money-consuming—for clothes, equip- 
ment, 19th hole conviviality. 


The 14th of a series of surveys planned by 
Philip Salisbury, executive editor, with field work and 


tabulations by Ross Federal Research Corp. 


Golf, Fishing, Hunting Lead Our 
Billion-Dollar Hobby Market 


Sixty per cent of adult males in two test cities ride one or 


more hobbies regularly and spend all the way from $1 to 


$5,000 a year on more than 50 outlets for their muscles or 


imaginations. This rapidly-growing “big business,” spurred 


on by increased leisure time, is analyzed in this survey. 


URING the first week in March 

field investigators of Ross 

Federal approached 1,700 

adult males in Boston, and 

Indianapolis and popped the 

question, ‘Have you a hobby?”* The 

1,700 were representative of all but 
the lowest income group.** 

One thousand, or 58.8%, said that 

they did have a hobby, and, as might 


* A hobby might be defined as being a 
diversion, occupation or avocation in which 
a person has more than casual interest, 
something which requires an application of 
time, energy, and possibly money; and 
something which is real and vital in the 
life of that person, regardless of how sig- 
nificant or insignificant it may be in the 
opinion of others. 
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be expected, those with highest in- 
comes are most likely to have both the 
time and the money to pursue a hobby. 
By income groups the hobbyists were 
divided: 


% 
Class A incomes ............. 68.9 
Class B incomes ............. 58.1 
Class C incomes ............. 56.3 


Indianapolis seems to be more of a 
hobby center than Boston, the “yes” 
answers running 70% there as 
against 51% for Boston. 


% 

NE I oo ia Wties pee oR wrermien 8.8 
Se eee 40.5 
LR ee ee a 50.7 


“What Is Your Favorite Hobby?” 

Answers to this question brought 
mentions of some 50 hobbies, with the 
following mentioned five or more 
times: 


% 
a tai a rica Sail 13.9 
I iain it. anibrwiakden eed 9.8 
eee ee 5.3 
Sposts im general ............ 4.6 
Stamp collecting ............. 4.5 
Gardening-flowers-horticulture . 3.9 
Still photography ............ 3.4 
Serene Tse 3.4 
0 EE eee 3.2 


Woodworking-carpentry ...... 2.3 
_..____ RAE erere ree 2.1 
er eee 2.1 
CO re 1.7 
DE Ci diwetenenabanens 1.6 
ED Scrcisneeakenadas. 1.6 
Se rik bie eens ews 1.5 
ND rc eGGiie aaa aaeeas 1.4 
EE 3 vee oe keheklscuwnn es 1.4 
Painting and sketching ....... 1.2 
eee 1.2 
Coin collecting .............. 1.2 
Target-skeet-rifle shooting ..... 1.0 
Model aeroplanes ............ 9 

T 
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Wine, women and song are likely to rate a poor second with the man who 

has felt that intoxication compounded of crisp November air, the feel of 

a fine gun, the leap of the heart when a silken-eared dog freezes at point. 

Ranking third in popularity as a hobby of urban men, hunting may well 
claim first place in rural America. 


Horseback riding ............ 
ee 
DEE 6so%careseeeanens 
EE civbwe Shaheed eee ene’ 
ee tre 
EEE. wieeneesareeeeeha ce 
Collecting old pipes .......... 
EE tee cewees ews ane eken 
EEC ETT OTE T eT 
Model building .....cccses-. 


Striking differences were disclosed 
in the favorites in the two cities. Golf 
had only a 6.4% following in Boston, 
as against 21.4% in Indianapolis. 
Fishing and hunting had 11% in Bos- 
ton, 19.2% in Indianapolis. Boston 
had more fans for photography, wood- 
working, amateur radio, boating, ski- 
ing, badminton, dancing, model build- 
ing, and science. 

In addition to golf, hunting and 
fishing, Indianapolis men out-men- 
tioned Bostonians in stamp collecting, 
gardening, bowling, baseball, basket- 
ball, tennis, chemistry, football and 
bridge. 


WUADARDAADARAARANNDWO 


“What Other Hobbies Have You?” 

Approximately 40% of the men in 
both cities mentioned one or more 
additional hobbies in answer to the 
above question, with the leaders being 
fishing, reading, golf, baseball, hunt- 
ing, basketball, gardening, boating, 
and stamp collecting. Combined fig- 
ures for leading hobbies are shown in 
the table. 


“What Is the Approximate Amount 
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Ewing Galloway 


of Money You Spent in 1938 on 
Your Favorite Hobby?” 

One Bostonian, retired, spent 
$5,000, another $2,000, several $1,000. 

Boston men spent an arithmetical 
average of $88.45, but the more ac- 
curate median average was slightly 
over $49. 

Men in Indianapolis spent an arith- 
metical average of $71.21, a median 
between $50 and $51. 

The average expenditure in the two 
cities was: Arithmetical, $80.01; 
median, $50. 

Respondents were questioned also 
on their spendings last year for other 
hobbies. The answers show an arith- 
metical average of $41.23, a median 
of $20. 

By combining the two sets of an- 
swers, and making allowance for the 
fact that only 40% had a second 
hobby, we arrive at the rough median 
figure of $58 per capita. 

There are in the neighborhood of 
30,000,000 adult urban males. Take 
away the below-$1,000 income group. 
Assume that 60% of the balance have 
hobbies, that they spend $58 a year on 
them. 

The resultant figure comes to about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year. Add the hobby expenditures of 
women, and youngsters in their ‘teens, 
and the smaller hobby expenditures of 
farmers and the poor classes. 

You'll come out with a figure not 
far from $2,000,000,000 a year or 
1/32 of our national income. This 
doesn’t include toys and most indoor 
games. Every year, with shorter work- 
ing hours and rising enthusiasm on the 


Man, whose genesis tradition puts in a 
garden, turns more and more toward 
growing things for fun. Gardening is 
sixth most popular hobby of urban men. 


The Leading Fifteen 
Hobbies of Men 


Combined answers to the ques- 
tions on favorite hobby and other 
hobbies indicate that among every 
1,000 adult urban male hobbyists 
in the above-subsistence classes you 
would find the following choices: 


Rea cuiacaicicleiccinne ceca 169 
errr ere 140 
Ti MI eb canwawavnexces 77 
4. Stamp collecting ........ 58 
By NE Oe tans: crows sees 57 
6. Gardening-flowers ....... 53 
D5 WI oiccakctresrslnea cern 47 
D. TRG iin vec ccenas 40 
9. Still photography ....... 34 
i errr 34 
er WS ec oigiecttata wi girton i 29 
12. Amateur radio .......... 28 
13. Woodworking-carpentry . 27 
| ee ee eee 27 
BS. TReme MOVING 266 veces 23 


part of more and more people who 
find that it’s fun to play, the total 
grows larger. 


“How Much Time Do You Give to 
Your Favorite Hobby Weekly?” 
Bostonians, perhaps with traditional 
New England frugality in money mat- 
ters, spend slightly less money on their 
hobbies than the Indianapolis mid- 
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westerners, but they spend far more 
lime. 

The median average in Boston is 15 
hours a week, in Indianapolis 6, in the 
two cities combined, 10. That Boston 
man who spends $5,000 a year on his 
hobby also gives it 72 hours a week. 
He's an experimental photographer. 
Marriage—-and Hobbies 

Sixty per cent of the men inter- 
viewed were married, and of those 
about half were married to women who 
participated with them in their favorite 
hobby, the exact percentage being 50.6. 
A rather striking difference was indi- 
cated between the two cities: Wives 
participated with 62.9% of the Boston 


The high rank of baseball as a 
man’s hobby (it took fifth place in 
this survey) seems incredible until 
one remembers the numberless 
ball teams that promote employe 
contentment and public good will 
for American business. The tre- 
mendous vogue for soft ball has 
helped, too, putting bats in the 
hands of thousands to whom the 
more vigorous game would have 
been suicide, but the new one ex- 
hilarating exercise. 
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married men, as against only 41.3% 
in Indianapolis. 


“Do You Read Regularly Any 
Hobby Magazine?” 

It can hardly be said that hobbyists 
are dependent on magazines for their 
inspiration, for only 36% answered 
the above question in the affirmative. 
Leading magazines were: 


Tee eivmipace SRS 
Popular Mechanics 

House & Garden 

Antiques . i 

Field & Stream 
Sports Afield 
Hunting & Fishing 
Popular Photography 
Health & Strength .. 
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According to this 
survey, the time is 
past when men say 
“My wife does the 
reading for our 
family.” And any 
reader-hobbyist will 
tell you  that— 
whether his subject 
be the Civil War, 
or European poli- 
tics, or the history 
of the ballet, or 
Arctic exploration 
—the more. one 
reads along any 
line the greater be- 
comes the thirst for 
more books 
more books. 


Photo at left by Dr 
P. Wolff from 
Black Star; that 
below by Ew- 
ing Galloway 


Outdoor Life 
SO ener ee eee 
American Golfer 
| ERAS ren Repent 
N. E. Homestead 
Model Builders ........... 
Sportsman Pilot ........ 
Stamps of the World ........ 
ce | Pee 
National Sportsman ....... 
American Sports 
Yachting 
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“Do You Read Regularly Any De- 
partment of Your Local Newspaper 
Devoted to Your Hobby?” 

Bostonians said “yes” to the extent 
of 18.2%; Indianapolis fans, 40%. 
Of those who answered “yes,’’ the 
Boston mentions (mentions as a per- 
centage of total readers) were dis- 
tributed 35.2 the Globe, 18.7 Traveler, 
15.4 Post, 9.9 Transcript, 9.9 Herald, 
6.6 American, 5.5 Quincy Ledger, 4.4 
all Boston papers. 

Similar percentages in Indianapolis 
gave 51.5% to both the News and the 
Star, 18.5% to the Times. 


“Do You Listen to Any Radio Pro- 
gram Devoted to Your Hobby?” 

Both magazines and newspapers 
(36% and 29.1%, respectively) seem 
to contribute more to the hobbyist’s 
enjoyment than does the radio, for 
only 9.7% answered “yes.’’ 

The program known as Hobby 
Lobby was outstanding, being men- 
tioned by 53% of Boston men who 
listened to any hobby program (it isn’t 
heard in Indianapolis), while various 
sports talks were mentioned by 24.7% 
in the two cities combined. 

May 1 Survey: 1,000 people 
are being shown a list of 25 well- 
known company names, and asked 
what individual, if any, seems to 
symbolize the company to them. 
You'll be surprised! 
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The Buyer with the Test Tube Mind 


NY salesman who does not take full advantage of 
the style features of his product is, of course, over- 
looking a tremendously forceful buying appeal. 
Some salesmen, however, are relying altogether too 

much on style appeal in their attempt to sell products which 
must be fundamentally right from a utility standpoint be- 
fore the element of style can be thoroughly effective as an 
added sales argument. After all, there are still thousands 
of buyers who have the engineering type of mind. To 
them, a sales talk devoted too generously to extolment of 
strictly style features of a product is so much wasted breath. 

I know a man who owns a 1930 automobile—one that 
sold in the $2,000 price class. Because of his mechanical 
knowledge, he has kept the car in such remarkable driving 
condition that today it registers as high a degree of com- 
pression as a brand new car of the same make, and the 
engine is so quiet a service man filling the gas tank can't 
tell when the engine is running. 

Naturally this car won't run forever, and, from time to 
time, this chap looks at a new car. No one has sold him 
yet because he hasn’t run up against a salesman who can 
talk his own language. This man looks upon a car as a 
cold business proposition. He has to buy transportation 
for business at so much per mile. He drives 30,000 or 
more miles a year and he won't be bothered with an en- 
gine that is anything but sturdy. In short, he’s a prospect 
for a car selling, let us say, for $1,500 or more. 

He took his old car to a service station not long ago to 
be greased, and while the work was being done he and I 
walked into an automobile show room next door. A sales- 
_ approached as we looked at a business coupe on the 

oor. 

“The most beautiful Eight we’ve ever put out!” he 
purred. 

“All right, it’s beautiful,” said my friend. ‘What kind 
of a distributor is in it?” 


No answer. While the salesman fished about on a desk 
for a book of specifications, my friend all but crawled under 
the car to look at the transmission. The one question he 
had asked, together with his close scrutiny of the mechan- 
ism, should have stamped him immediately as a buyer with 
a test tube mind. Even if the salesman had been quick 
enough to realize this, he was ill-equipped to do anything 
about it. His salesmanship was limited to the superficial 
features of his car—he apparently knew nothing about sell- 
ing dependable and economical transportation. 

To the salesman my friend said, ‘Come out here a min- 
ute, will you?” They went into the oil pit under the 
old car. 

“See that transmission?” the owner asked. ‘Man, that 
car has a transmission like a truck!” 

A selling sentence if I ever heard one. Not until some 
salesman begins to talk like that to this prospect will he 
warm up to the idea of buying a new car. You can talk 
about chromium plating and fancy cigarette lighters and 
glorious, glamorous gadgets until the cows come home, and 
never get a flicker of interest. This man wants to know 
what’s under the hood! 

Somebody may have told this salesman that “people take 
engineering quality for granted in all cars now—don't get 
involved in mechanical discussions.” All of which takes 
care of the run of the mill buyer who may drive only 8,000 
miles a year—the buyer who wants a car a little flossier than 
the Jones’—and the more the dashboard looks like that of a 
transcontinental air liner, the better. But it certainly leaves 
him out on a limb when somebody wants cold facts about 
basic utility values. 

My point is that style is all right in its place and with 
the customer who obviously wants style. But no salesman 
who fails to ground all his product knowledge on plenty 
of facts about what’s under the hood of his product is ever 
going to hang up any records as a world beater. 
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Why | Spend 85% of My Time 
Away from the Home Office 


IGHTY-FIVE PER CENT of 

my time last year was spent out 

in the field. That's about 310 

days. I traveled 105,000 miles 
by rail, more than 25,000 by automo- 
bile and some 2,000 by boat. I 
didn’t use a plane at all—-because, 
generally, | make short jumps, zig- 
zagging here and there, usually off the 
regular flying routes. I may fly some 
this year. 

I know of no other sales manager 
who puts in so much of his time away 
from his home office. I've been criti- 
cized by some of my friends who tell 
me that, in justice to the dignity of 
my position, I should remain much 
more at my desk; that my job is to 
direct—be an executive. I fail to 
agree. 

There are nine competing manufac- 
turers in our field making counter ice 
cream. freezers. Last year we sold 


Sleep and eat with your salesmen . . . listen to their troubles, 


answer their arguments, polish up their sales technique, 


pinch hit on the toughest customers .. . that’s Al Wilson’s 


formula for sales management, and he makes it work. 


BY AL 


WILSON 


Sales Manager, Freezer Division, Mills Novelty Co., Chicago 


56% of all units placed. We sold 
1,426 machines while our eight rivals 
were selling 1,106. Our closest com- 
petitor sold 430; the next, 321. 

Why do I think my time should be 
spent out in the field? To me it is a 
simple matter of mathematics. The 
Mills Novelty Co. has five zone man- 
agers, 35 district managers, and about 
350 salesmen in the field. In the home 
office in Chicago we have 15 people 


“This guy Al Wilson,” says one 
of the men who works under him, 
“has a photographic mind for facts. 
He never forgets. Better not give 
him a phoney alibi, because he'll 
remember any statement you make. 
Three years later he is likely to 
catch you, and quote it word for 
word. 

“He was born in China of mis- 
sionary parents. After he grew up 
he worked on cattle ranches in the 
Northwest, and there, maybe, he 
learned to judge men. He started 


‘ell about 
sur Compa ty 


Al Wilson, the traveling sales manager, is also something of a 
teacher. In shirt sleeves, and with a potent piece of chalk, he 
gives the men some lessons they won’t forget. 


How One Salesman Sees His Boss 


selling while working out of 
Quincy, Ill. He’s been with the 
Mills organization about nine 
years, climbing to sales manager 
of the freezer division the hard 
way, inch by inch, getting names 
on the dotted line. 

“We salesmen all respect him 
because we know he’s a salesman 
above everything else. He'll plug 
as whole-heartedly, and put in as 
many hours, as any of us to land 
an order. You can’t lie down on a 
boss like that.” 
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in my department. They are trained 
and qualified to carry on the work 
there. 

Simple addition tells me that we 
have 390 men out in the field selling. 
I think I can put in my time to better 
advantage and more profit with them 
than with the 15 in the home office, 
especially as most of these perform 
more or less routine tasks. 

But most important of all—and 
don’t forget this—the men who are 
going to buy our equipment are also 
out there somewhere and we've got to 
get to them. They don’t come much 
to our office and never will. The 
average unit of sale in our line is 
about $1,500; it takes personal selling 
to sign the names on the dotted line. 

Conditions change swiftly in the 
specialty field. Some may affect local 
areas, others may be nation-wide in 
scope. Sometimes a quick change in 
policy is necessary. Again an idea is 
born in some district that can be 
applied to the entire field. The quick- 
er I get it the better, and I surely get 
it faster if I’m out there working. 

How am I to know how my men 
work unless I’m on the job with them? 
How am I to know that a man will 
stick with a prospect until 2 a.m. to 
make a sale; that he'll back him into 
a rear room and argue him onto the 
dotted line, unless I’m there to see? 

I'd say offhand that I put in about 
40% of my time on the road with the 
zone managers; 35% with the district 
managers; 15% with the salesmen, 
and 10% with customers. But, no, 
that doesn’t quite figure out because 
during a very large part of my time 
I'm calling on prospects in company 
with the men, trying to help them 
close. 

Time spent with prospects is very 
important. There are many reasons, 
and not all of them have to do with 
the prospect or the immediate sale it- 
self. Every salesman everywhere—and 
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from Here to Kar 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE IS LONG DISTANCE 


, = have a message. You wantanear. It’s 
miles away, with millions of other ears in 
between. But Long Distance will deliver 
your message quickly right to the ear. you 
want to reach—and bring back an answer. 

When you want personal news from far- 
away relatives and friends... when’ you 
need immediate information on business 
problems ... turn to your telephone. It’s 
direct. It’s fast. It’s inexpensive. Look in 
the front of your telephone directory and 
see how Jow the rates really are. Then" 


name the number and the EAR 


is HERE! 
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Operating cost of a popular-priced car has decreased 40% since 1925, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association found out recently from data contributed by six companies 


operating a total of 30,000 motor vehicles. 


Although gasoline consumption per mile 


has remained more or less constant, other factors have brought the total operating cost 
down. Improved automobile designs have resulted in a decrease in repair and replace- 


ment expense since the middle twenties. 


Likewise, more economical manufacture and 


use of less expensive raw materials have been responsible for a noticeable drop in tire 

costs, Other contributing factors, AMA found, are improved road surfaces, which cause 

less wear and tear on an automobile, and lower consumption of oil (ranging from 30% 
to 70% reduction in quarts per 1,000 miles, as reported by the six fleets). 


I don’t care in what line—is everlast- 
ingly tempted to slip into a rut. He 
instinctively finds the easiest groove. 
Someone has to watch him and jerk 
him out of it. 

Sometimes a salesman, after a time 
of easy going, begins to feel that he’s 
done well enough, has earned his 
“yearly stake,” and will slow up on 
the job. Someone has to get behind 
him and fire him up to keep right on 
after the new orders. 

Some men will only work spas- 
modically; others work on a hit-or- 
miss basis. There are men—many of 
them—who, when they get a good 
order, will quit for the rest of the day. 
There are men in every large sales 
force who do not deliberately lie to 
prospects, but who cannot tell the 
truth because they do not know it. The 
only way to spot them, and correct 
them, is to work with them; go out 
and make calls with them and sit in 
with them on their presentations. 

Only by going into the field can a 
sales manager get the full perspective. 
It's there he learns what the customer 
wants. It’s there he learns what the 
salesman wants. It’s there he learns 
what kind of man the salesman is and 
how better to prepare him for his job. 

It’s out in the field that I run into 
suggestions which may improve the 
technique of the service department, 
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may be of help to the advertising de- 
partment. Now and then, too, I bring 
i: something of importance to the 
engineering department. 

Men have their peculiarities and so 
do companies. The sales manager who 
is out in the field has the best chance 
to spot them and to start needed re- 
adjustments. 

It is my theory that no salesman 
ever objects to doing what the man 
above him is willing to do. Too many 
sales managers get the idea that they 
shouldn’t work, but should direct. 
When they lose contact with the field 
there is too much opportunity for mis- 
direction. 

I feel that the home office is a 
clearing house for business. Few per- 
sons ever come to our home office to 
place an order. Then why should I be 
there? I’m not a clerk. I’m a sales- 
man. 

I made five trips to the West Coast 
last year. I made every state last year. 
I was in every zone probably five 
times or more. Ralph Mills, vice 
president in charge of sales, went out 
with me on a long trip and we held 
a meeting with salesmen every day 
for six weeks. In those weeks we col- 
lected more than $500,000 in business. 
We stirred the men up to special en- 
deavor. 

The United States is a big country 


and the problems we face may differ 
widely. Eighty per cent of our busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast last year was 
created by putting people into busi- 
ness. Eighty-five per cent of our busi- 
ness in the rest of the country came 
from established merchandisers. 

We find we can increase our busi- 
ness by mapping out a unified plan 
subject to local conditions. Sometimes 
we get a new idea which can be 
transferred to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

Sometimes a policy needs to be 
amended; meetings or conferences 
must be held in this territory or that. 
When the sales manager is moving 
from one territory to another he can 
better measure the morale of one 
group of men against another group; 
he can often do something to improve 
morale here and there. 


Know the Man Behind the Mask 


I've never been able to figure out 
any way to get a proper esprit de 
corps by remote control, and, after all, 
that’s about the only difference there 
is between an ordinary regiment and 
shock troops. How in the world is a 
sales manager really to judge the 
calibre of a man unless he actually 
gets out with him and works with 
him? 

I feel that it’s a part of my job to 
meet and know the men’s wives and 
their families. Women can do a lot 
to keep their men up on their toes, 
send them to work in a happy frame 
of mind and keep them eager to suc- 
ceed. I never push my way into a 
home but I’m always glad to go when 
I'm invited. 

Very often, too, when a man is 
away from his work and relaxed in 
the bosom of his family he'll reveal 
problems you’d never get uncovered 
otherwise. 

My job in itself is simple and 
definite. It’s to get orders. Every dis- 
trict manager receives, as a matter of 
routine, a summary of the results of 
his sales force. In our organization 
every zone manager receives a copy of 
everything that goes to the district 
manager. All of them get monthly 
statements showing the actual number 
of units shipped and the amount of 
business done in dollars. With each 
is a statement for the same month of 
the previous year so he can make com- 
parisons and check up; see how things 
are going. 

We also maintain a running record 
of every installation of a freezer sold 
by a competitive company and we 
check our results against theirs. Every 
time a competitor’s freezer goes in we 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WITHOUT WALNUT DESKS, SALES CHARTS OR TWO-BIT CIGARS 


Some of the most important business confer- 
ences in the Oklahoma-North Texas area last year 
were held in stock pens, in plowed fields, in little 


red school houses and in farm women’s kitchens. 


These were the conferences between farmers of 
this area and the editors of The Farmer-Stockman 
... conferences that will lead to herd improvement, 
more efficient crop practices, increased civic con- 


sciousness and better farm homemaking. 


Last year Farmer-Stockman editors spent 40‘, of 
their time in conferences of this kind . . . and 
traveled more than 50,000 miles in this phase of 


their editorships. Clarence Roberts, Francis Flood 
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and Lola Clark Pearson went into farm homes as It is this close relationship between the farmers 
invited guests .. . and on equal footing with these of the Southwest and their favorite farm paper 
farmers. They discussed with them intimate that makes The Farmer-Stockman an important 
problems ranging from child welfare to finance. factor in any Southwestern advertising campaign. 


Whe FARMER-STOCKMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. @ THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES @ MISTLETOE EXPRESS ® WKY. OKLAHOMA CITY 


KVOR. COLORADO SPRINGS @ KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Management) @ REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. INC 
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April First, the day when irrepressi- 
ble zanies tell you to phone a certain 
number and ask for Mr. Baer or Mr. 
Wolf, and an exasperated voice on the 
other end says: ‘This is the zoo, you 


poor fish.” 


* * * 


And, if he really calls you a “poor 
fish,” you can come right back with: 
‘Sorry, I thought it was the aquari- 
um.” 

* * * 

“Of 400,000 advertisements ana- 
lyzed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, only 5% were found to be 
definitely misleading. The modern 
advertising man has a record for 
honesty which compares favorably 
with the other professions . . . law, 
medicine, teaching, and even the 
ministry.”"—The Jaqua Way. Thank 
you, kind sir. 

* * &* 

Tip for salesmen (and all of us!), 
through the courtesy of Dale Carne- 
gic: Do the thing you fear to do! 

* * * 


Well-thought-out headline by Sealex 


Linoleum: “Only 3 years old . . . and 
stealing America’s floor-show!” 
* * * 


On a particularly low-spirited morn- 
ing, this headline on a little two-inch 
newspaper ad caught my eye: “If you 
feel sunk, read this and cheer up.” 
That was for me, surely. The copy 
began: “Are you so blue that life is 
no longer worth living?” At last, I 
was about to find the answer to it all. 
Then I came upon the product name: 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. No dice! 

* * &* 

Salespeople in general could learn 
courtesy from the average filling-station 
attendant. You get a dollar’s worth 
of gas, 28 pounds of air all around in 
your tires, the oil and water checked, 
the bugs wiped from your windshield 
with a wet chamois-skin, a free road 
map, and the guy is still smiling. 

* * & 

To an untrained speaker, it’s an 
AW Edience. 

* * & 

“Engraved in our subconscious 
minds, we have the conventional idea 
of work. We associate work with 
slavery, sweat, toil, exhaustion, drudg- 
ery. To do better work, change your 
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idea of work! Think of it as a process 
of creating, building, conquering, 
growing, climbing!” — The Hoover 
Sphere. And think of it as a heaven- 
sent opportunity when your alarm 
clock sounds-off every morning at 
6:45. But not, however, the oppor- 
tunity to roll over! 
. 2s 

An accolade upon the broad shoul- 
ders of the New Yorker, which ad- 
mits to rejecting thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising annually, because 
it cannot tolerate “the sour note” 
within its covers. 

* * * 

Herbert Kauffman, on making re- 
calls: ‘‘No one wave can batter down 
the rocks; it is the eternal pounding 
away of the surf that changes the 
shore-line. The habit of persistency is 
the habit of victory.” 

* * * 

Movie actresses can say of Sylvia 
that they learned about slimmin’ from 
her. 

* * * 

Every now and then, the Sateve post 
sends me a bale of letters from adver- 
tising students, commenting on one of 
my pages in some particular issue 
of that well-known weekly. The 
aplomb of these youngsters amazes me, 
and I am especially impressed by their 
references to the “good gaze-motion” 
and the ‘‘excellent structural rhythm’”’ 
of my advertisements, even if I don’t 
know what they are talking about. 

a S 


Paradox: The smallest-calibered 
people are usually the biggest bores. 
x *e * 


The headline trend continues. Coun- 
try Gentleman Golden Corn whisky is 
“The Corn of Plenty.” 

* * & 

After reading the new Kellogg's 
corn flakes copy, Curtis Librarian Mir- 
iam Lewis asks: “Should cold ac- 
quaintance be made hot?” In the day 
of the very short skirt, she continues, 
there was a dressmaker in her neigh- 
borhood named C. M. Kick. 


* * * 


As Variety points out, a man may 
be either riding to hounds or going to 
the dogs. 

* * * 

“When we stop growing and try to 

ride on momentum, we are coasting to 


a dead stop! To maintain our speed, 
we must keep our power on!”—The 
Silver Lining. 
* * * 
A free translation of the foregoing 
is ‘Progress versus Egress.’” Any man 
who remembers P. T. Barnum knows 
that “egress” means ‘“This Way Out!” 
* * * 
Tell me, Scratch-Pad reader, 
I hear you get around. 


On my way to buy clam chowder, 
Would you say I’m “mussel-bound”? 


* * * 


“All I brought to the job was horse- 
sense and the customer's viewpoint,” 
says Hortense Odlum, president of 
Bonwit Teller, New York. Which in- 
gredients, by the way, are the makings 
of a piece of copy or a good sales 
letter. 

* * * 

Letters to a sour-puss should be ad- 

dressed “Dour Sir.” 


* * * 

I like Ipana— 

It tastes like banana. 
* * * 

Bud Noonan, of the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., offers this line for Rye-Krisp: 
“Confidentially, it stints.” Not that 
they will use it, Bud, but I see what 
you mean . . . stints on the fat-intake. 

* ok 


Another type of ‘credit manager” is 
the bird who manages to grab credit 
. sometimes by implication, some- 
times by outright lying. 
.* es 
Paging through the Erie (Pa.) 
Dis patch-Herald, Bud Kernan found 
the picture of a local boy who is a 
salesman for Kelvinator. His name 
sounds like a good one with which to 
close a sale: Hugh Consider. 
* oe & 


I have seen the power of words de- 
scribed in many ways, but this line, 
from The Friendly Adventurer, is as 
good as any: “. . . words which have 
a power to explode in men’s minds 
with a great light.” 

* * 

Good advice for all of us, from the 
same little magazine: ‘The successful 
man lengthens his stride when he dis- 
covers that the sign-post has deceived 
him; the failure looks for a place to 
sit down.” 

e *@ « 

Oldetyme Distillers’ Stan Monasch 
submits still another version, this time 
for a trade-marked submarine: ‘‘Con- 
fidentially, it sinks.” 

* * * 

Hump Bourne says it’s all right to 
wear the high hat, but don’t try to cock 
it over both eyes at the same time. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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WHEN the time comes for soap wrappers and 

box tops to pass as currency, newspapers 
will graciously withdraw in favor of more 
glamorous media. But, if it’s money that makes 
the mare go, then newspapers still have first 


claim to the advertising dollar. 


Detroit merchants, who pay for goods and 
help with coin of the realm, have tested all sorts 
of media and consistently vote in favor of news- 
paper advertising. Detroit merchants unlocked 
their files and gave The News these “confidential 


kL Here’s How Leading 
t Detroit Merchant 
Appropriations in 1938: 


s Spent Their | 


Percent of 
new spaper 


Placed in > 
Crowley, Milner & Newepaper etehe 
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J. L. Hudson Co, — 88% 71% 
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B. Siegel ag aria. 90% ona 
a nersnentnens 90% mt 
Men’s Clothing Stores _ 
F. G. Clayton ee je 75% 
Harry Suffrin es 7560 75% 
Other Stores " 80% 
Great A. & P. Te 
: . - Lea Co,_ © 
Grinnell Bros. — 16% 
= Jewelry Co. pg 61% 
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figures” on how they spend their advertising 
dollars. Their combined judgment is noted here. 
Perhaps it will give you a clue on how to spend 
your advertising dollars in the Detroit Market! 
Further clues may be found in the fact that 
The Detroit News, alone, reaches 63%‘. of 
ALL Detroit homes taking any weekday news- 
paper regularly; that The News has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper weekdays or Sun- 
days in the Detroit trading area, and that 76‘, 
of its entire city circulation is HOME DELIV- 
ERED. 


Weigh this evidence carefully. 


Total Circulation 306,183 Weekdays; 362,230 Sundays 


The Detroit ews 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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IS ANTI-SEMITISM GROWING IN AMERICA? 


e The Fortune Survey probes 
around the ticklish question of hos- 
tility towards the Jews in America. 
How latent is it in this country? 
Do American Gentiles and Amer- 
ican Jews agree on who or what 
is to blame for anti-Semitism? 
Fortune for April. Page 84. 


WHY AMEND THE N. LR. AL? 


* John L. Lewis takes the 
offensive against amendments to 
the N.L.R.A. Contends, on the 
record, that the Act has reduced 
labor strife—gives his reasons 
for suspecting the motives be- 
hind the amendments as anti- 
union, aiming to destroy rather 


than amend. Page 76. 


IS THE U.S. BUDGET GREEK 10 YOU? 


¢ Fortune examines the U. S. 
budget to see why it takes an ac- 
counting genius to make head or 
tail of it, inquires into a new kind 
of budget. One that would indicate 
exactly which Government expen- 
ditures are “operating” and which 
“investment”. A New Bupcet For 
Tue U. S.? Page 68. 
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TELEVISION TERE AT LAST 


—[R S |]? Probably the last important 


magazine to publish a story 


on television — ForRTUNE has waited deliberately 
for the whole complicated business to fall into a 
sense-making pattern. Now, regular broadcasts 
are about to start and it’s possible to see the forest 
despite the trees. The first of two articles gives you 
a birdseye view of the things you have to know for 
a start. (1) How it works (simplified for laymen). 
(2) Who’s been doing what in its development 
( with introductions to some possible big-names-in- 
the making). (3) How far it’s developed. (4) 
Who’s up front in the transmitter business — in 
the set business—in the broadcasting business. (5) 
How they all expect to make money. (6) The 
hurdles they must take before they do. TELE- 
visioN I: A $13,000,000 “Ir”. Fortune for 
April. Page 53. 


A MILLION AMERICANS 
with no place to stay 


¢ The drastic changes of recent years 
in agriculture’s fast growing floating 


population may give you a bit of a 


jolt. By the addition of whole families 
of once respectable white Americans, _ 


LENOX—amenriea’s 
ONE AND ONLY rence, me 


makes the only American China 


it now numbers about a million. For- 
TUNE explores the complexities of this 
pressing problem. Presents the points 
of view of all concerned — growers, 
unions, Government agencies, and the 
victims themselves. Also examines 
proposed solutions and heroic attempts 


now under way. If you want to stay that connoisseurs will look at. 


smug don’t read “I WonpeR WHERE 
We Can Go Now”. Page 91. 


Hence it pursues the proud, ascetic 
course of true craftsmanship — 
moderate profits, no mass-produc- 
tion, no noisy salesmanship. The 
quiet is broken only by the crash- 
ing of “seconds” — which Lenox 
never sells. LonELY LENox. For- 
TUNE for April. Page 60. 


NEXT MONTH: retevision: The 


Broadcaster; Trade Wars; Diamond 
Match; Allis-Chalmers; The Second 
Round Table; Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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That nimble centenarian: P& G 


* Don’t be fooled by Procter & Gamble’s sedate 
ways and 100 years. If you want to see Agility, 
with a capital A, take a look at P. & G’s nice foot- 
work in the Crisco vs. Spry duel, and in the granu- 
lated soap tussle. Observe, too, its shrewd ideas in 
contests, its swift, sure advent as the radio net- 
works’ biggest customer. And, of course, its 
famous pioneering in labor policy. Expect no 
hardening of arteries where Dupree reigns or 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


AMD BHA’ 


: ; Star and Tallow Candies, Soda, Palm, Oleine & German Soap, Lard Oil, Pearl Starch, 
Smelser researches—expect rather—99-44/100% TOILE. 


Pure Prorit Recorb. Fortune for April. P. 77. 


ING BOAP IN GREAT VARIETY, 
24 WEST SECOND STREET aca 830 WESTERN ROW 


Fortune 


jer April 


Studebaker Plots Revolution 


* Invading the low-priced field 
this month is a car that’s different 
— but doesn’t look it. Studebaker 
doesn’t believe it can muscle in on 
the Big Three’s preserve with a car 
that defies “the trend” of size, 
power and beauty. So it is defying 
another trend instead. If Stude- 
baker succeeds The Big Three may 
become The Big Four—with prob- 
able drastic re-designing all round. 
STUDEBAKER’S Licut Car. For- 
TUNE for April. Page 86. 
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COULD THE AMERICAN DREAM GO INTERNATIONAL? 


¢ The Editors of Fortune, taking 
Clarence K. Streit’s “Union Now” as 
text, offer you an exciting few minutes 
examining a super nation of the Liber- 
tarian states. Not alliance for diplo- 
matic or military advantage, but a 
union for fuller, richer national life. 
Libertarian economy on a grand scale. 
SUSINESS-AND-GOVERNMENT. Page 606. 


THE “LITTLE BLUE CHIP” MAN Ferdinand 


Eberstadt is the man who cashed in 
on New Deal reforms. Makes impres- 
sive profits. And it’s all done with 
“little blue chips”. FERDINAND EBEr- 
sTADT. Page 72. Fortune for April. 


THE ADS ARE 
INTERESTING, TOO 


Excerpts from the advertisements in 
Fortune for April. 


A worm alone is not enough. 
Tron Fireman (J.R.G.) 


Extra — Vice President caught 
“lifting.” 
-A, W. Faber Inc. (A.A.) 


Hit me again... Pm your pal! 


Acushnet Golf Balls (H.B.H.) 


Where there’s bait there’s usually 
a hook! 
—New Jersey Council (C.D.L.) 


“Hush money” well spent! 
—Acousti-Celotex (H.Mac.F.) 


Are you a hero to your secre- 
tary? 
—Dictaphone (McC.E.) 


From here to ear. 


—A.T. & T. (N. W. A.) 


“. . . Take a letter to the boss!” 
L. C. Smith (N.-E.) 


Spiders can’t be lured with fat 
contracts, 
—Goodrich (G.-E.) 


How to say no to a molecule. 
—Purolator (A.-K.) 


There is now a profitable way to 
take the load off labor’s back. 
—Clark Carloader (R.M.) 


The machine that can make gold! 
Corning Glass (B.B.D.&0.) 


What wins wars? 
Young & Rubicam (CY. & R.) 


For babes in arms. . 
arms. 


-York Ice Machinery (J.M.M.) 


- or men at 


Only a bird in a welded cage. 


Vallory (A.-K.) 


The finish that begins. 


—Gilbert Paper Co. (M. & F.) 
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Tonic for the 


aded Sales Force: 


The Ever Popular Sales Contest 


Ho. hum! Spring fever is in the air. The 


salesmen are dreamy. Their batteries need 


"sq" $ rar ia 
recharging. 


of action. fun and fight, will stimuate them 


to renewed activity. 


cessful ideas, to add to the many reported 


on in the March 1 issue of SM. 


Never a Dull Moment When 
Gay Contests Overlap 


COMPANY SPONSOR: Narragansett 
Electric Co., Providence, R. 1. 

TYPE OF CONTEST: Year-round pro- 
gram of “overlapping” contests. 

FOR: Retail salesmen. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide continu- 
ous stimulation throughout the year 
in order to eliminate between-contest 
depressions. 


For many years Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. had used contests to give mo- 
mentum to its sales of electric ranges 
and refrigerators, but with this expe- 
rience: The slump between contests 
was often depressing. 

As the answer to his problem of 
how to keep salesmen keyed to top 
speed production all through the year, 
A. Wilson Barstow, sales manager, de- 
veloped a plan of continuously over- 
lapping contests, which would call for 
the start of one contest promotion be- 
fore another had ended, In the two 
years that this plan has been in opera- 
tion it has proved successful not only 
in eliminating slumps but also in keep- 
ing the individual drives going full 
force throughout each contest period. 
It is also chiefly responsible, the com- 
pany claims, for giving Narragansett 
a sales curve which has shown the most 
even course the company has ever ex- 
perienced. 

Although the pattern for these over- 
lapping contests is quite flexible and 
contest periods determined from time 
to time by Mr. Barstow, the general 
plan is as follows: The first two 
months of the year are scheduled for a 
refrigerator promotion. Beginning 
early in February, while there are still 
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\ well-promoted contest, full 


Here are more suc- 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


about three weeks to go on the refrig- 
erator contest, a range promotion gets 
under way and lasts until the middle 
of April. From March 15 until May 
15 (through April) there’s a second 
refrigerator contest. This overlap rule 
is followed throughout the year, the 
only exception to it being in Decem- 
ber when all campaigns end in order 
to close the year’s records. 

One of the most valuable of Narra- 
gansett’s contests was the Boat Race 
(forthe highest sales production in pro- 
portion to quota) which exceeded the 
total quota of 525 refrigerators by 265 
units. Three geographically-selected 
sales crews — southern, central and 
northern, indicating parts of Rhode 
Island covered — became three racing 
crews, each manned with ten salesmen. 
As sales increased, the racing position 
of the crews advanced. A large wall 
board carrying cut-outs of three racing 
boats, was used to chart the positions 
of the crews. 

For the meeting at which this con- 
test was announced, the room was dec- 
orated in marine fashion with yacht 
flags, fish nets, lobster pots and paper 
boats. Salesmen wore sailor hats. 
Carrying out the atmosphere for great- 
er interest is an important part of all 
Narragansett contests. At the conclu- 
sion of the contest cash. awards were 
given the sales leaders of each crew 


i iat 


The gay and gusty Boat Race contest 
makes recalcitrant refrigerator prospects 


seem just contrary winds . . . that win- 

ning sales argument the bit of tacking 

that brings a salesman’s boat a little 
nearer the prize. 


and the high man of the company. 

Overlapping this refrigerator con- 
test came a range promotion, the 
Roundup, in which each man com- 
peted for his own interest rather than 
for team records. For this contest each 
salesman became a cowboy. In the 
company auditorium there was con- 
structed a corral filled with “‘steers.” 
In other sections of the room were 
small enclosed pens, one for each 
man. As a salesman produced a sale, 
he was allowed to remove a steer from 
the main corral and put it in his own 
pasture, the object being to have the 
largest herd by the end of the contest. 
As a result of this promotion the com- 
pany’s quota of 360 ranges was ex- 
ceeded by 40 sales. 

At the close of the contest, the cow- 
boys attended a banquet in the com- 
pany’s auditorium. For the occasion the 
room was fitted out with rough wood- 
en tables and benches. The cowboys 
wore sombreros and gay bandanas, 
ate beef stew from tin plates and drank 
coffee out of tin cups. Ten cash awards 
were given according to the percentage 
of increased accomplishment over 
quotas, and, as in all Narragansett 
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Electric contests, no man received his 
bonus unless the company’s entire 
quota was made, 

For the Spring refrigerator drive, 
Mr. Barstow staged an Outing contest, 
launched at a 6:30 a.m. breakfast at 
a small inn located in a nearby town. 
As in all contests, those failing to at- 
tend were fined $1.00 each, the dollar 
bills being distributed as a door prize. 

For this promotion, each man was 
photographed in humorous action — 
digging clams, playing horseshoes, rol- 
ler skating, swimming, or participating 
in some outdoor sport or hobby. 
These became the basis for wall board 
figures, each equipped with sticker 
balloons (in five bright colors for 
greater interest value). As sales were 
produced, these balloons were removed 
farther away to denote progress. Nine 
hundred and fifty-five refrigerators 
were sold against a quota of 925 units. 
At the end, salesmen enjoyed a clam- 
bake, with outdoor sports and hobbies 
completing the day. 

Then came the Building campaign, 
pushing the sale of ranges, during 
which each salesman laid a ‘cement 
block” in an effort to complete a sky- 
scraper. When a salesman reached his 
quota of blocks, he started building a 
small separate house of his own, which 
gave marked prominence to outstand- 
ing sales production. 

During all campaigns there are daily 
meetings for all city men and weekly 
meetings for all Rhode Island men. 
Salesmen work on a prospect card sys- 
tem, leads being protected for 60 days, 
and each man keeps his own prospect 
file duplicated at company offices by a 
master file. Each crew works under a 


Ewing Galloway 


“Hi, Bear! Lost, aren’t you? Wandered 

into the wrong magazine by mistake?” 

“Well, no, I wouldn’t say that! Of course, 

I'm just a very little bear but I did a 

lot to help my girl win in Narragansett’s 
Zoo contest.” 
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sales supervisor who stimulates interest 
among his men and who works with 
slow producers. 

Contest news is featured weekly to 
all salesmen in the form of a one-page 
mimeographed bulletin, entitled “The 
Informer,’ ‘The Carnival Parade,” 
“The Sales Log” or “‘$ale$ Diary”— 
different headings to stimulate interest 
and fun. The bulletin just off the 
press tells salesmen that slightly more 
than 50% of the current refrigerator 
quota has been reached in 25% of the 
time allowed. Copy plays up domi- 
nant sales producers. Another means 
of stimulating interest in these con- 
tests is to send mews of each man’s 
contest record to his wife whereby his 
record, good or bad, gets aired by the 
folks at home. 

“Our contests are exceedingly popu- 
lar with our salesmen,” comments Mr. 
Barstow. ‘They would rather be in a 
contest than not, and they derive a 
great deal of fun and enjoyment out 
of them, aside from bonus payments 
and larger commission checks. 

“To top off the year, we have now 
inaugurated the Lectric Lena Club, 
capitalizing on the Lectric Lena trade- 
mark (an old-fashioned girl appearing 
in all advertising and on all printed 
pieces in behalf of electricity), mem- 
bership being awarded each month to 
the two salesmen who have the highest 
record of delivered ranges and re- 


frigerators. Unless there are tie 
records, this membership is available 
to only 24 men a year—another incen- 
tive to drive for sales.” 

In addition to contests for these 30 
salesmen selling major appliances, the 
company Jast Summer staged a Zoo 
contest for its special roaster crew of 
10 or 12 girls who go from house to 
house selling electric roasters during 
July and August. These girls are se- 
lected from local colleges, and the 
contest supplied the necessary stimula- 
tion to keep them on the job. 

It featured a large zoo filled with 
“animals.” Each sale allowed the pro- 
ducer to take one animal from the zoo 
and place it in her own pen, and the 
girl first obtaining a complete zoo re- 
ceived a cash award. 

Contests have now been started for 
the retail sales crew, a new field activ- 
ity begun last November and compris- 
ing 12 full-time salesgirls who work 
in Providence, going from door to 
door building good will and selling 
smaller electric appliances. A one- 
sheet mimeographed bulletin is issued 
twice a week to these girls tabulating 
sales of various appliances for each girl 
and giving the time and quota factors 
to indicate current production. High 
sales production is recognized both 
individually and collectively, a recent 
bulletin complimenting these girls on 
a 136% increase in appliance sales. 


Salesman, Dealer, Consumer Win 
in Lee’s Contest for New Accounts 


COMPANY SPONSOR: H. D. Lee Mer- 
cantile Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


TYPE OF CONTEST: “Golden Jubi-Lee” 


campaign. 
FOR: Company salesmen. 
SALES PROBLEM: To open new and 


reopen old accounts. 


As the result of its first 30 days of 
activity (January 2-February 2) the 
Golden Jubi-Lee contest now being 
staged by H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
manufacturers of work clothing and 
canned food products, produced 263 
reopened or new accounts. 

Lee characterizes the drive as more 
than a sales contest, offering as it does 
something special not only for the 
salesman but for the merchant and the 
housewife as well.” The company has 
divided its contest into three cam- 
paigns of two months each, and in 
each two-month period is offering to 
the merchant a special deal which Lee 
salesmen are using as the basis for in- 
creased efforts to bring in new ac- 
counts. 


During the first period of the con- 


test, just closed, the special was a 
group of items to be sold at “7 for 
$1.00” (all top label Lee brands of 
peanut butter, corn, pineapple, catsup, 
black raspberry jelly, peas and chicken 
noodle soup). These were sold to the 
dealer as a seven-case deal which he 
could buy at a discount of approxi- 
mately 10%, then break down into 24 
smaller offers to the consumer of seven 
items each. When she purchased one 
of these special offers the consumer 
saved her sales slip, returned it to the 
factory with 49 cents and received a 
pair of silk hose. 

These specials are the theme of Lee’s 
50th anniversary advertising campaign, 
in which tie-in material has been pre- 
pared for the use of the dealer. Since 
it is to encourage its salesmen to “‘sell” 
this advertising material, as well as the 
merchandise, that Lee is sponsoring its 
Golden Jubi-Lee campaign, substantial 
points are being awarded the salesmen 
for all effort in this direction. At the 
end of the contest these points will be 
added up, and the salesman with the 
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How to get More Sales... ; 
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When you Sell to Industry .. remember that every prospect-company 
comprises many overlapping buying factors. An R. O. Eastman study has revealed that 
for small companies an average of 3.6 people have something to say about industrial 
buying; for medium companies — 4.8 people; for large companies — 5.3 people. 

Your salesmen . . even the best of them . . cannot reach all of these people. And, 
even if these executives were accessible, the time-cost of calling on them would be 
prohibitive. That is a real hurdle in personal selling . . and it always will be! 


But the really big job is to keep the selling efficiency of the salesmen as high as the 
productive efficiency of the shopmen. 


From 1879 to 1929 .. 50 years . . the horse- 
power available per shopman jumped from 0.8 
hp to 4.8 hp. During that period, production 
machinery stepped up shop output 400% per 
man. Hence, salesmen, today, must produce 
four times as many orders per salesman-hour 
as they did 50 years ago. 


To maintain this high rate of order-produc- 
tion, your salesmen need a mass-production »/0 
machine to convert thousands of scattered in- 
dividuals into “ready-to-buy” prospects. They 
need a machine for pre-selling your products 
.. for doing that part of the selling job which 
does not require their personal contact with 
the prospect. 


This pre-selling job is done at “lowest cost 
per call” in the business papers. Industrial ad- 
vertising, properly used, is therefore a remark- 
able time- and labor-saving tool that serves 
your salesmen just as automatic machinery 
serves your shopmen. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


let te rte Consider, for instance, these Allen-Bradley 
rit business paper advertisements. They penetrate 
#9)! industry, horizontally and vertically, to pre- 
A-<\) sell Allen-Bradley solenoid starters to both 
53 inaccessible and accessible buying factors. They 
save much valuable time for Allen-Bradley 
" salesmen and thereby enable them to get More 
- Orders per Salesman-Hour! ™ 
~ 
‘enn 
THE FENSHOLT COMPANY ® @< 


CARTOONS clarify the technical details of Allen- 

Bradley Starters by high-spotting one structural 

feature in each advertisment. This notable series by ; x 
Cartoonist Frank Owen, brings human interest into 

industrial advertising. 


per Salesman-Hour 


yy 
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highest total will receive as his prize 
an all-expense trip to the New York 
World's Fair or the San Francisco Ex- 
position for himself and his wife. 
Additional prizes will also be awarded 
for the 24 next ranking men on the 
force. 

Breakdown of points as outlined on 
the scoring chart used in the contest is 
as follows: 50 points for each new 
account or renewal of an old account; 
50 for demonstration; 5 for each case 
of merchandise sold (or 35 for the 
deal of seven cases); 25 for placing 
Lee decalcomanias on grocet’s win- 
dow; 25 for window displays and 
banners in the store; 25 for each order 
of handbills; and 10 for each dollar 
of increase in sale of items manufac- 
tured by the company. On the other 
hand, a penalty of five points is in- 
flicted for each dollar loss in sale of 
manufactured items over each corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 

Although the contest did not begin 
officially until January, salesmen had 
to qualify for entrance during Novem- 
ber and December of last year by 
exceeding their own sales records for 
the same two months of 1937. 

The campaign and contest were first 
introduced at a general sales meeting 
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held during the last week of Decem- 
ber. This meeting, which was attended 
by the company’s more than 100 sales- 
men, brokers, officers, advertising 
agency and radio men, was devoted 
entirely to an introduction of the ad- 
vertising material and the merchandise 
that was to be featured in the cam- 
paign. Each salesman was furnished 
with printed material showing every 
town in his territory, together with the 
population and the circulation of the 
newspapers in the territory that would 
carry the “special’’ ads, and the num- 
ber of radio homes in each town that 
might be reached by the Lee program 
over WIBW, Topeka. Following that 
meeting, Lee salesmen conducted simi- 
lar meetings to introduce the campaign 
to grocers in their territories. 
“Importance of selling advertising 
is obvious,” says Roy E. Moynihan, 
sales manager. ‘“The decalcomania 
makes the store a ‘Lee store’ for the 
time it is up, since it really is a minia- 
ture billboard in the merchant's win- 
dow. In practically 100% of the cases, 
decals went up where deals were sold.” 
After the first month of the contest, 
Lee issued a report of the salesmen’s 
standings, and is continuing to do so 
now on a once-a-week schedule. How- 


ever, the actual number of points 
scored by each man is not given, for, 
says Mr. Moynihan, ‘top man may be 
so far ahead of those in the bottom 
division that it would take the zip out 
of the contest for the latter.” 

In conclusion, he told SM: “‘Set- 
ting up the plan so that it operates on 
three fronts—advertising, sales and 
merchandise—to appeal to salesman, 
merchant and consumer, has given the 
program a self-charging battery. 

“Morale of the sales force is mar- 
velous, They have forgotten the word 
‘depression’ and are fighting for busi- 
ness. . . . Sale of the special deal has 
not detracted from their efforts on 
regular lines. Exclusive of deals, 
January business was up about 7% 
over 1938.” 
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Bendix Uses Dealer 
Contest to Promote 
One for Consumers 


COMPANY SPONSOR: Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


TYPE OF CONTEST: Havana Cruise 
contest, linked to a consumer com- 
parison contest. 


FOR: Dealers. 
SALES PROBLEM: To help dealers in- 


erease sales by hooking up to the con- 
sumer contest, rewarding them with a 
cruise trip for making quotas. 


In the Comparison contest (running 
from January 31 to April 1) Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc., will reward 
each of 150 women with a Bendix 
home laundry for the best letters 
completing the statement, ‘The Ben- 
dix Home Laundry (successor to the 
washing machine) saves work, time 
and money, and — health, be- 
cause . . ." Under the contest rules, 
entries must be on blanks secured from 
dealers, who sign them and indicate 
whether the contestant viewed a dem- 
onstration in the store or in her home. 

A “comparison check list’’ enables 
women to mark their present washing 
method in contrast with Bendix, to 
“gain clues to help you win a Home 
Laundry Free.” In doing so they are 
obliged to see and hear a complete 
demonstration by the dealer. 

The South Bend factory is promot- 
ing the contest nationally by ads in 
S.E.P. and Good Houskeeping, space 
in newspapers of some 70 cities, direct 
mail, and window displays. About 
4,000 Bendix dealers are promoting it 
locally by direct mail, and by coopera- 
tive newspaper space. 

If at the contest’s conclusion dealers 
or distributors have direct mail mate- 
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RUBBER IS STRETCHING 
TO NEW HEIGHTS ow 


NEW MODERNIZED, AUTOMATIC EQUIP- 
MENT IS BEING INSTALLED IN THE MANY 
NEW AND OLD ESTABLISHED PLANTS AT 
A FASTER RATE THAN FOR A DECADE. 


THAT'S BUSINESS — AND MEANS A LIVE 
MARKET FOR ALL RUBBER MACHINERY 
AND THE INGREDIENTS THAT GO INTO 
THE MAKING OF MORE RUBBER GOODS. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD is the direct and 
broadest channel to that market — Largest 
circulation by a wide margin, greatest volume 
of display advertising. Most authoritative 
editorial content has kept it dominant in the 


field for 50 years. 


Since January 9 new accounts have been 
added and a dozen others have increased 


space — That tells the story. 


WRITE FOR MARKET AND CIRCULATION DATA AND RATES 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. ESTABLISHED 1889 NEW YORK 
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rial lett over only one piece of it will 
be obsolete, as it is the only one men- 
tioning the offer of free Home Laun- 
dries. The comparison theme is always 
appropriate in Bendix’s merchandising 
program 

Overlapping the consumer contest is 
the Cruise campaign for dealers, from 
January 15 to May 6. Dealers may 
win a ten-day trip to Havana, based 
upon their purchases from their dis- 
tributors. Because each distributor's 
territory varies to some extent, Bendix 
has found it advisable to permit them 
to formulate their own sets of rules 
and to handle the contests in their own 
sales areas. Fundamental rules, how 
ever, have been suggested, and all dis 
tributors will operate on approximately 
the same basis 

Dealers are divided into three 
classes, depending on their sales poten- 
tial. Trips will be awarded in each 
class, based on individual dealers’ at- 
tainment of quota—purchases from 


their distributor. For this reason the 
Cruise contest was extended beyond 
the Comparison contest. Thus dealers 
who stock up before the latter contest 
and re-stock after its conclusion will 
not be penalized because they did not 
purchase during the Comparison activ- 
ity. 

Before a dealer becomes eligible to 
enter the Cruise competition, he signs 
an agreement specifying the minimum 
inventory of Home Laundries which 
his distributor feels he should carry. 
To qualify for the contest he must 
bring his inventory up to this mini- 
mum, and twice during the contest the 
inventory must be again restored to the 
minimum. 

Bendix has chartered the Holland- 
American Line’s $.S. Veendam to carry 
the more than 450 dealers and some 
30 company executives to Cuba and 
back. They will spend about five days 
on that island. 

To keep dealers’ interest alive 


Manufacturers of packaged Foods, Drugs or Cosmetics know 
that the new Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act will have 
sharp Teeth. Your packaging will need careful and expert an- 
alysis and possibly changes before June 25th. Every Package, 
affected by the Act, comes under the strict surveillance of the 
Department. ®We do not presume to act for the Department; yet 
it strongly urges you to immediately amend or qualify the copy 
on your packages. ®Our experience places us in a position to 
recommend, suggest, and in many cases advise our customers 
on points that come within the meaning of the Act. 
Our CHIEF BUSINESS is the creation of unusual, sales-stimulating, 
folding boxes. ® Now, because of the needs of to- 
C ) day, we are offering our customers this PLUS counsel 
in service. @ @ A letter outlining your carton prob- 


lems will be promptly handled. 


ACE CARTON CORPORATION 


Creators of Distinctive Folding Paper Cartons, Displays, and Display Containers 


2544 So. 50th Ave., Cicero, Ill 
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Phone Crawford 0111 


throughout the two contests a series 
of mailing pieces has been designed. 
About every two weeks the factory 
sends to distributors a quantity of 
these mailing pieces. Distributors ad- 
dress and send them to their dealers 
and prospective dealers. Blow-ups of 
the national magazine ads are enclosed 
so that dealers may put them in their 
windows simultaneously with the pub- 
lications’ newsstand appearance. 


Besides pointing out the delights of 
the Havana cruise, the mail bulletins 
contain suggestions on how to tele- 
phone consumers about the Compari- 
son contest; methods of getting per- 
mission for home demonstrations from 
women who say, ‘Just give me a book- 
iet and I'll figure it out’; and a quan- 
tity of other selling aids. 


Honor Awards Also Successful 


As a year-round stimulus to retail 
salesmen, the company also operates 
the Bendix Hi-Flyers Club. Retail 
salesmen are given bronze, silver, gold, 
and diamond pins as their order books 
justify. A diamond pin is the reward 
for selling 50 Bendix Home Laun- 
dries. 


That the factory may be assured that 
retail men are constantly reminded of 
Hi-Flyers’ activities, wholesale sales- 
men have been made members of the 
Bendix Bombers. When in any whole- 
sale man’s territory a specified number 
of retail salesmen hold bronze, silver, 
gold, or diamond pins the former is 
automatically awarded a similar pin. 


The first retail man in each of 14 
sales districts to win a diamond pin is 
treated to a round trip to the factory 
by plane. He is “royally entertained” 
there, meets top executives, views 
Notre Dame and other South Bend 
sights. “Both wholesale and retail 
men have taken to this activity enthusi- 
astically,” reports W. C. Jones, assis- 
tant sales promotion manager. 


This year-long club permits special 
short drives without disturbing the 
permanent operations of the Hi-Flyers 
group. 


Miller Beer Goes National 


Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, has 
joined the small group of breweries to ad- 
vertise on a national scale. April issues 
of magazines, with combined circulation of 
over 37,000,000, will carry four-color pages 
for Miller's “High Life” beer. 

“Enjoy life with Miller High Life” is 
the theme to run for the remainder of the 
year. “The champagne of bottle beer’’ is 
another featured slogan. Rickerd, Mulber- 
ger & Hicks, Milwaukee and Detroit 
agency, directs the campaign. 

Major marketing centers will also be 
covered by 24-sheet posters, and a news- 
paper and spot radio schedule is planned 
for the warmer months. 
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Jewel Inaugurates 
Profit-Sharing for 
All Employes 


(Continued from page 20) 


out of service, the trust fund will be valued 
by the trustees once every three months, 
and each employe’s share will be based on 
those quarterly valuations. 


B. Permanent Disability or Death 

If the employe dies in service or be- 
comes permanently disabled the full por- 
tion of his share of the trust fund will be 
paid to him or his beneficiary the same as 
in the case of retirement. 


C. Separation from Service Prior 
to Retirement 
In case an employe leaves the service 
before “retirement” he will receive all of 
his own deposits plus a varying percentage 
of the remaining credits in his account as 
follows: 


Full-Years Percentage of 
o Account Balance 
Deposit Under Over Employe’s 
the Plan— Own Deposits— 


Less than one None (only his 


year deposits) 
are os 3% 
2 years Pe ere 6% 
> euckvevor shat emg sues 9% 
a Pn ees 12% 
= * ee ut ea 20% 
." Pee a Avia om 24% 
es ee ae 28% 
aoe cares 32% 
Oe Se ee ee eee 36% 
Sed ey eee 40% 
| ie 44% 
“y Mteipal a Panne Mean Bite 48% 
13 52% 
14 56% 
a Pe ee cae 60% 
16 64% 
ts ee eee 68% 
18 72% 
I re 76% 


1% for each year of company 
service up to and including 
10 years. 

20 years and over...... 90% 


For example: An employe who has been 
in service eight years and participating in 
the plan five years will receive all of his 
own deposits plus 28% of the balance in 
his account (20% for his five years on 
the plan plus 8% for his eight years of 
company service, making a total of 28%). 

Another example: An employe leaving 
after 15 years of participation will receive 
all of his own deposits plus 70% of the 
balance in his account. (60% plus 10% 
for his 10 years of service, making a total 
of 70%. 

All remaining amounts in the account of 
the employe leaving service which are not 
to be paid to him will revert back to the 
trust fund (not to the company) to be 
credited proportionately to the “‘estates” of 
all remaining employe depositors. Jewel 
never receives back a penny of any of these 
forfeited amounts. 


Form and Time of Distribution 


At the time of distribution payments 
from the trust fund may be made either in 
cash or securities, whichever in the trustee’s 
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opinion and judgment will be in the best 
interest of the employe. They may also 
use the amount due to purchase paid-up 
insurance or annuities. Also, in the inter- 
est and protection of the employe, the 
trustees may make the payment from the 
trust in one amount and at one time or 
they may spread the payments over a period 
not to exceed five years. 


Sickness or Leave of Absence 


In case of an employe’s leave of ab- 
sence, due to sickness or other cause, de- 
posits may be suspended without affecting 
his status under the plan. In such cases 
the plan provides that the employe does 
not have to make deposits for 26 weeks 
in order to share in the company’s contri- 
bution for the year. 


Absence of Guarantee 


Once the company makes its contribu- 
tion to the trust fund, it has no further 
interest in or claim to the funds. Neither 
does it have any obligation or continuing 
liability with regard to the funds, since 
that responsibility rests with the trustees. 

While there is no guarantee as to the 
principal or earnings of the trust fund, 
it is anticipated that over a period of years 
the fund will materially exceed the total 
deposits of participants and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect the return of the em- 
ploye’s deposits in full in any event. 


Change or Discontinuance of Plan 


The company hopes to continue the plan 
indefinitely in order that Jewel employes 


may build estates on which they can retire 
in comfort, but necessarily reserves the 
right to increase, decrease, interrupt, or 
terminate its contributions to the fund. In 
the event that the company’s obligation to 
make contributions is terminated, the plan 
will automatically be discontinued and the 
employes’ full shares will be returned to 
them as quickly as possible, but in any 
event within two years. 

The plan may be amended by the com- 
pany with the consent of employes repre- 
senting 51% of the accumulated employe 
deposits with respect to any provisions af- 
fecting employes’ interests or rights. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


The trust instrument contains many added 
features to safeguard and protect the in- 
terest of the participating employes. Pro- 
visions for the use of a separate account 
for each depositor; the method of distribut- 
ing interest and dividends earned by the 
fund and of allocating forfeitures; the use 
of an undivided surplus account; the pay- 
ment of administration and legal expenses: 
and many other regulations are included. 

The duties, powers, and liability of the 
trustees, their removal and the appoint- 
ment of successors, the operation of the 
trust during the vacancy of one or more 
trustees are covered in detail in the trust 
agreement, 

The trustees are directed to use their best 
efforts and judgment to maintain and in- 
crease the value of trust assets in terms 
of what the money will buy, and for. that 
reason, very broad investment powers are 
given. 


The Illustravox Salesmaker — a 
complete portable theatre in a 
single case. The most useful 
sound-slide film projector ever de- 
veloped. Amazingly flexible—pic- 
tures may be projected on built- 
in translucent screen in carrying 
case — or projector may be swiv- 


eled to show pictures on wall 
screen. Detachable loud speaker 
permits realistic sound and pic- 
tures for larger audiences. 

The Salesmaker is one of a 
complete line. There is an Jllus- 
travox model for every sound- 
slide film application. Prices 
range from $65.00 to $125.00. 


THE CORNER STONE OF 
MODERN MERCHANDISING 


— YOUR STORY 


IN PICTURES HERE 
IN WORDS HERE 


Now, more than ever before, efficient training of all the 
men and women who sell your product is of paramount 
importance. Sound-slide films are the most effective medium 
to do this job. 


That’s why sound-slide films and Illustravox projection 
equipment are indispensable in the training programs of 
Goodyear, Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, Household Fi- 
nance, Coca-Cola, International Harvester, Glidden Paint, 
Westinghouse, General Electric and hundreds of others. 
These users know from experience that Illustravox projectors 
are the most dependable and above all the most economical 
visual aid they can find. 


Regardless of the sales problem, you, too, can rely on 
Illustravox 


TO CONVINCE: Your dealers that yours is the product to handle 


Your dealers’ salesmen that yours is the product to sell — 
Their prospects that yours is the product to buy! 


Take advantage of the extra push Illustravox will give your 1939 sales program. 
Write today for further information. A demonstration in your office will be 


arranged without obligation. 


The MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Inc. (Vorn wa 
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Three elements in a dramatic promotion: (Left) The high-stepper who paraded New 
Orleans’ Canal Street during the test campaign, passing out cards with her phone 
number—which was that of the drug stores where Dr. Pepper Hi-Hats could be 
Sales shot up anywhere from 360 to 1,800%! 
fountain crew dressed for the promotion, this being one at Katz & Besthoff, Ltd. 
(Right) The “Old Doe” souvenir fruit stick, whose many functions are described 


in the article below. 


(Above) 


Pies 


A typical soda 
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Sales Jump 72.8% When Dr. Pepper 


Sponsors “Hi-Hat” Drive Thru Fountains 


HAINS have long regarded 

such standard items as soft 

drinks retailing for five cents 

as products which are not sub- 
ject to sales stimulation by special 
merchandising drives, Yet Dr. Pep- 
per, a beverage with extensive sales in 
the South and West, is demonstrating 
that special merchandising, soundly 
conceived and dressed up with show- 
manship, can bring tremendous gains 
in profits and volume. 

A test series of such events con 
ducted through chain store soda foun 
tains recently brought sales jumps of 
360% to 1.800%. Better still, a 
smart “hook” in the merchandising 
plan doubled, or more than doubled, 
the unit of sale. Following the suc- 
cessful trials in chain stores, the plan 
has now been extended to independ- 
ents and variety stores as well. 

The current ten-weeks’ campaign at 
the end of the fourth week showed a 
72.8% increase in sales of five-gallon 
drums of Dr. Pepper syrup over sales 
of that unit for the same period last 
year. During the first three days of 
March salesmen of the Dr. Pepper 
fountain division sold twice as much 
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Here’s a merchandising idea 
that “has everything’ — 
color, drama, irresistible 
dealer appeal. Smartest ele- 
ment in it is an idea for in- 
creasing the unit of sale on a 


standard five-cent drink. 


syrup as during the whole of February. 
Basis of the merchandising cam- 
paign is the slogan ‘“‘We’ve Gone Hi- 
Hat”’ and two new “Hi-Hat” ten-cent 
drinks, the ‘Special’ and “Frosty 
Pep.”” Emerging from the drinks is a 
wooden stick with a likeness of Dr. 
Pepper on one end and a maraschino 
cherry stuck on the other. Fountain 
salesmen wear high hats or cap head 
bands with the slogan—which arouses 
customers’ curiosity. 
Test chain stores 


included Lane 


Drug Co., Atlanta; Katz & Besthoff, 
New Orleans; Skillern’s, Texas, One 
store with a quota of 6,175 drinks 
sold 12,389, or 188.9% of quota. 
Charts were furnished fountain sales- 
men to list daily sales. 

The fountaineers were inspired by 
such advice as “Make your sales sug- 
gestion before the customer states a 
preference. Beat the customer to the 
draw. Describe the merchandise in 
terms of customer satisfaction. Tell 
‘cm how good it tastes. Assure them 
it is a privilege and a pleasure to 
serve them. Say it with a smile.” Cash 
prizes were given for results. 

Drug stores participating in the 
trials were furnished by Dr, Pepper 
Cc. with a district man who super- 
vised the Hi-Hat campaign for ten 
days. In the current campaign, used 
by chains, independent and_ variety 
outlets, the supervisor sells the idea 
and moves on to the next city. 

He explains a concisely and dra- 
matically worded folder of six pages 
to the fountain operator or druggist, 
points out the enlarged profits from 
dime Hi-Hat drinks, and asks for an 
order of a five-gallon drum of Dr. 
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Pepper syrup instead of the usual one- 
gallon drum 

Dealers are given quotas represent- 
ing a 25% increase over their 1938 
performance, and a definite plan to be 
adhered to in making that quota. They 
are guaranteed a 20% increase in gross 
profits. 

Further elements in the copyrighted 
Hi-Hat promotion include teaser let- 
ters to wholesalers and retailers from 
Dr. Pepper executives on special Hi- 
Hat stationery; menus to help the 
retailer make a 25-cent sale—for ex- 
ample a sandwich plus a ten-cent Hi- 
Hat; and many selling suggestions. 

Two-color pennants and mirror pos- 
ters, spot displays using black paper 
top hats, and other campaign material, 
are supplied by Dr. Pepper Co. with- 
out charge. This material is handled 
through the jobber, so that he wont 
feel out of the activity. 

Of the material offered, best results 
have been obtained from the head- 
bands with the slogan, “We've Gone 
Hi-Hat."’ When asked what it means, 
the fountain salesmen can go into ac- 
tion with their planned sales sentences. 

Service suggestions to retailers are 
detailed. For example: 


“It is of course, desirable to add an 
element of novelty to each of the food 
combination items emphasized during the 
campaign period. This is accomplished 
through the use of one-ounce souffle cups 
containing jelly, marmalade, gum drops or 
any other confection that adds to the ap- 
pearance of the finished luncheon service. 
Of course, the hot lunch selected for the 
campaign emphasis for the day is sold 
in combination with the decorated Hi-Hat 
Dr. Pepper, and the two are listed at a 
single unit price. 

“The souffle cups carry an illustration of 
the old doc, together with a Hi-Hat which 
tie it into the campaign. Where it's de- 


sirable, a fruit stick is used to spear meat 
as further decoration for the luncheon. 
Also, instead of using the customary tooth- 
pick to hold sandwiches together, the old 
doc fruit stick can be used to decorate 
the sandwich. . . . 

“It is desirable, also, from the fountain 
owner's point of view, to develop a tie-up 
with ice cream in order that the mid-meal 
customers may be approached on the basis 
of campaign specials. This is accomplished 
through the development of a combination 
ice cream and Dr. Pepper . . its name 
is Hi-Hat Frosty Pep, and it is made with 
one and one-half ounces of Dr. Pepper 
syrup, one soda spoonful of whipped 
cream in a ten-ounce thin glass, to which 
is added one trimmed No. 16 dipper of 
vanilla ice cream. 

“The glass is then filled with soft 
stream carbonated water, stirred just enough 
to mix the syrup through the liquid, deco- 
rated with whipped cream and a Hi-Hat 
fruit stick with a maraschino cherry. Cost 
of making this item averages 4.8 cents, 
and it sells for a dime. = 


Second part of the Hi-Hat promo- 
tion is a sales contest for Dr. Pepper 
salesmen in which only five-gallon 
drums are counted toward quota. For 
the contest the South has been divided 
into two divisions, with Birmingham 
and Dallas as headquarters for the re- 
spective divisions, Quotas are por- 
tioned among the men representing 
each division, with individual quotas 
for the entire campaign, and nine 
weekly quotas. Progress is reported 
weckly. An aeronautical flavor is 
given the contest. Details: 

“Crew of the All-Metal, Twin- 
Motor Flagship Dallas is instructed to 
fly from Dallas to each headquarter 
city of each territory in its division 
on or before May 15 in accordance 
with our flight chart. Route of the 
Flagship Dallas: Dallas, Tyler, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Abilene, Denver, 
Wichita, Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 
return to Dallas. 
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“Crew of the All-Metal, Twin- 
Motor Flagship Birmingham is in- 
structed to fly from Birmingham to 
each of the headquarter cities of each 
territory in the order named and re- 
turn to Birmingham on or before May 
15 in accordance with our flight chart. 
Route of the Flagship Birmingham: 
Birmingham, Jackson (Miss.), Little 
Rock, Kansas City, St. Louis, Rich- 
mond, Greensboro (N. C.), Atlanta, 
Orlando and return to Birmingham. 

“Each of the Flagships will be 
manned by a crew personnel ranking 
in the order named: Pilot, co-pilot, 
navigator, radio technician, steward, 
and four deadhead passengers. Rank 
of the personnel will be determined 
weekly with the man having the high- 
est five-gallon drum sales for the week 
being pilot, etc. 

“One member of each Flagship 
crew will be officially designated as 
the Crew Sparkplug, and it will be 
his duty, at a proper time and place to 
report officially and account for the 
Flagship flight. The man thus ap- 
pointed retains this responsibility re- 
gardless of his possible change in 
rank from week to week, and the 
fact that he is vested with added re- 
sponsibility . . . does not relieve him 
of crew duties while in flight. 


Prize: Luxury Transportation 
“Crew of the winning Flagship will 
be allowed round-trip train transpor- 
tation, including Pullman, from all re- 
spective headquarters to division head- 
quarters for the Spring sales meeting 
which will be held immediately after 
the conclusion of the contest. 

“The losing crew, however, will be 
allowed only round-trip day coach 
transportation from the nearest point 
in their territory to the division city 
for the Spring sales meeting. 

“The Sparkplug for the Flagship 
Dallas, however, will be required to 
attend the Birmingham sales meeting. 
His transportation will be governed 
by the preceding rule as applied to 
winning and losing teams. In a like 
manner, the Sparkplug of Flagship 
Birmingham will be required to at- 
tend the Dallas sales meeting. The 
same transportation rules also apply 
in his case. It will be the duty of 
the respective Sparkplugs to represent 
their teams at the sales meeting held 
by the competitive division, 

“Sales meetings, in both cases, will 
be convened with a seven a.m. break- 
fast. At the conclusion of the break- 
fast, the visiting Sparkplug will be re- 
quired to appear before the entire per- 
sonnel of the opposing crew for a 
period of 15 minutes, no more or 
less, report fully upon the progress 
and conduct of his Flagship. If he 
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represents a winning Flagship, the 
audience will be required to sit for 
the full 15 minutes without any com- 
ment, and the Sparkplug will be en- 
titled to say anything he wishes. 
Anything goes. 

“However, if the Sparkplug repre- 
sents a losing team, he is then required 
to remain on his feet before the audi- 
ence for a full 15 minutes while his 
time is devoted to alibis for the crew. 
He is thereafter known as the Chief 
Exhaust, and the audience is not re- 
quired to keep quiet. Again, any- 
thing goes. 

“Every winning crew member will 
receive an all-leather ‘Dope Kit’ with 
other luggage prizes, for either the 
men or their wives, awarded on the 
basis of individual sales effort. All 
district representatives are eligible for 
these prizes, which include eight of 
the finest pieces of luggage made, irre- 
spective of the standing of their re- 
spective Flagship crews.” 

Messages to the competing crews are 
sent in radiogram form with a flagship 
shadow in the background. 

P. W. Bullock, of the Dr. Pepper 
Co., under the supervision of W. V. 
(Smoke) Ballew, general sales manager, 
is handling the Hi-Hat merchandising 
drive. From the results attained to 
date, they are assured that this is an 
idea that catches consumers’ attention ; 
that it rewards retailers handsomely, 
and thereby wins their support; and 
that it is followed through by the 
salesmen’s contest, thus cashing-in on 
the preceeding elements. 


Why I Spend 85% 
of My Time Away 


from the Home Office 
(Continued from page 28) 


ask two men in that territory why it 
went in. 

Our salesman must tell us why he 
didn’t get the order. 

The buyer is asked why he selected 
it in preference to ours. 

That keeps our salesmen on their 
toes because alibis and excuses are 
usually more or less embarrassing. The 
buyer's reason helps us to check up on 
ourselves, our presentations and sales 
arguments; and to seek any weakness 
in our field work. 

Drive our men? Of course we drive 
them. They learn to like it and re- 
spect us for it. Our men, specialty 
salesmen, work entirely on a com- 
mission basis and because we are right 
on their heels they make more money. 


E.-n if you are my nephew. 
there's no sense in your starting out 
on your business career like an old 
Frankly. | was shocked yes- 
terday at your old-fashioned 
methods 


fogey. 
I didn’t even see an Edi- 
phone in your office. Don’t you 


know. lad. Kdi- 


phone Voice Writing work only 


that men who use 


two-thirds as hard and accomplish 
more than men who do not! 

“And take that efficient seeretary 
of yours. You kept her hanging 
around for 20 minutes while you 
talked on the telephone. Then you 
dictated a memo to her based on 
the ‘phone conversation. Then you 
held up the rest of your dictation 
while she typed the memo (which 
you wanted to get out right away). 
That used to go in the old days. 


SAY IT TO THE 


but not now! With an Ediphone you 
dont have to wait for your secre- 
tary and she doesn’t have to inter- 


ruptl her work to be with you. 
“But don't get the idea that the 
Kdiphone is only for dictating let- 
ters. It records appointments. dis- 
poses of details, takes down your 
thoughts—lets you give instructions 
to vour secretary any minute you 
want to. even when she isn’t there. 
Honestly, hoy. if Pd had an Edi- 
Pd have 
cut my work down to nearly half- 
enjoved life more— 


phone ten years earlier, 


and perhaps 
tucked away my nest egg years 
earlier.” 

Take a tip: telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. S4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., W Orange, N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay St., Toronto. 


Ediphone 


In the end they thank us for it. | 
Sixty-five per cent of all our sales- | EDISON VOICEWRITER 
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men pay income taxes. Fifteen per 
cent have big enough incomes so that 
they are nicked for surtaxes. 

Go back to the days of the Yankee 
clippers. The Yankee traders and 
Yankee skippers drove their ships and 
their men hard. They made money 
and their men made money and be 
came world-famous. The system 
worked because it was profitable. 

We've some first class men on our 
staff who have been disciplined. One 
of our star men was disciplined 
severely twice before he saw the light. 
We have a golf professional on the 
staff who came to us knowing very 
little about selling. He looked bad for 
i time but stood the gaff and is now 
1 fOp earner. 

Another man was a wholesale hat 
salesman when we got him. He had 
to revise his outlook on selling but he 
stuck and learned and is now a zone 
manager with five district managers 
ind 160 salesmen under him. 

We don’t believe in having fine of- 
fices for our zone managers and dis- 
trict managers to sit around in and 
wear a shine on their pants. Only one 
zone manager has an office, and he is 
in New York City. We want them 
to be out on the job—with their men 
and with the prospects. 


It is our opinion that our zone 
managers and district managers, be- 
cause of their long and successful ex- 
perience, can show the salesmen some 
points in ferreting out sales and clos- 
ing them. It is our belief that if they 
are right out there working at the job, 
their example and help give the men 
encouragement and confidence and 
make them better men. 


Al Wilson is a modest man. When 
asked for some “specific incidents” 
that might reveal his methods he mere- 
ly smiled and talked of other things. 
He didn't want to toot his own horn. 


So the SM reporter did the next best 


thing. He dug out two or three men 
who had worked for a long time under 
Mr. Wilson and asked them for the 
low-down. 

The men didn’t hesitate; they 
reeled off some of the incidents that 
came first to their minds. Here are a 
few of them. They said that they 
were typical; that hundreds more 
might be easily recalled. Some of the 
incidents they cited are: 


A Problem Solved: There were 
three salesmen in a newly-formed dis- 
trict: (1) A man whose record was a 
blank; (2) a man who was old, set 
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in his way, and hard to stir into ac- 
tivity; (3) an outstanding go-getter 
whose personal ambition led him to 
carry sidelines. The problem was: 

“Shall we cancel all three—with a 
new district manager on the job un- 
familiar with the area? Or shall we 
try to salvage one or more of them? 

Here’s what happened: 

(1) Transferred to another terri- 
tory. (2) Cancelled out. (3) Re- 
tained, but under conditions. He was 
told: 

“You are being given a limited 
territory suited to the activities of one 
good, hard-hitting salesman. You 
carry sidelines which pull you out of 
this territory. We are asking you to 
drop these sidelines and concentrate 
on one job.” 

"What!" he replied, “Give up a 
sure $60 a week net to sell a few 
freezers! No, I'll go on as I’m do- 
ing.” 

Mills salesmen, he was informed, 
were being put to work in all areas 
outside and surrounding his territory; 
his own efforts in them should be 
stopped. Not long after that he con- 
fessed, “Well, you’ve done it. Every- 
where I go I find a Mills salesman 
ahead of me.” 

He was told that he had plenty of 
opportunities in his own protected 
territory, and, finally convinced, con- 
centrated on it. He gave up his side- 
lines. So successful was he that he 
was given added territory. He’s one 
of the best producers on the staff now. 

Mr. Wilson’s policy of conciliation, 
encouragement, reascn and assistance 
won him over and stirred him into 
action. It made him more valuable to 
himself and to the company. 


“Combing Canvass” Wins: It is 
one of Mr. Wilson’s theories that a 
salesman, left to his own devices, will 
almost always follow the lines of least 
resistance. His work, it is admitted, is 
hard at the best. Some time ago 
Sales Manager Wilson picked out a 
district, assigned certain towns to cer- 
tain men, and demanded a “combing 
canvass.” By that he meant that these 
towns should be gone over as with a 
fine-tooth comb and an intense search 
be made for prospects. He told the 
men that the result would be anala- 
gous to a fishing boat hauling in a 
net filled with an unexpected catch. 

A surprising number of prospects 
were discovered and converted into 
buyers. Some came from most unex- 
pected quarters. The idea was pur- 
sued relentlessly in this district until 
so many data on sales were obtained 
that the idea could be laid before the 
district managers and salesmen in all 
districts. 
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When the idea was sprung on the 
men there were loud protests on the 
ground that such an effort was useless 
and costly to them. But when they 
were shown the results in the district 
chosen for the experiment they went 
to work. Their profits settled the 
argument. 


Psychology Makes a Sale: In one 
district a salesman had a likely pros- 
pect and tried every trick he knew to 
close the deal. Failing, he called in 
the district manager. He, too, exerted 
every effort without result. Al Wilson 
came to town and the salesman and 
sales manager agreed to put it up to 
the “old man” and see what he could 
do. When they arrived at the pros- 
pect’s place of business Mr. Wilson sat 
down with him and began to visit. He 
made no mention of a sale; no gesture 
toward closing the deal. 

District manager and salesman 
writhed. What did the boss mean by 
such unsalesmanlike methods? Why 
not at least try? Why piddle along 
talking about irrelevant things? 

Pretty soon it was brought out that 
the prospect had been a high school 
principal. Out of the clear, blue sky 
Mr. Wilson began to quote poetry. 
The ex-professor became intensely in- 
terested. They swapped quotations, 
verse, bits of science, philosophy, etc., 
for a time and grew very friendly. 

Then, suddenly, the prospect, with- 
out any suggestion whatsoever, cracked 
down with this: 

“Well, gentlemen, I must say that 
a company that employs such fine 
gentlemen as you are is deserving of a 
decision without any further pro- 
crastination. We'll take the equipment. 
Here's where I want it put.” 

“Mr. Wilson certainly taught us,” 
said the district manager, “that a little 
indirection sometimes pays dividends. 
It was a lesson to us. We learned that 
it pays, oftentimes, to be patient, fer- 
ret out a prospect’s hobbies and play 
up to them. Often that technique 
sweeps an obstacle out of the way with 
surprising quickness.” 


Burn the Gasoline: Mr. Wilson 
was out with a Minnesota salesman 
not long ago. They'd made call after 
call, all day long, without result. They 
were getting farther and farther from 
the man’s headquarters, Minneapolis. 
At sunset they drove into a village. 

“Any possibilities here?’”” asked Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Only one, and that’s a 100-to-one 
shot,” said the salesman. “It’s a little 
bakery. They have all of the town’s 
business and have no competition for 
miles around. I think they could use 
a freezer but they'll be hard to con- 
vince. 
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“Let’s go,’ Mr. Wilson replied. 

In the bakery they found the 
owner's wife. She said her husband 
was away and wouldn’t be back until 
the next day. She listened to the story. 
Mr. Wilson told her: 

“You've got all the bakery business 
there is. There’s no way to add much 
to your profits as you are. Now if 


you had a freezer you could also sell | 


ice cream. That would bring more 
people into your store.” 


He talked and reasoned until late | 


at night. She agreed he had some- 


thing. But she could do nothing—her | 


husband .. . 

They drove out of town late and it 
was well after midnight when they 
reached Minneapolis. Early next 
morning the salesman picked up Mr. 
Wilson. He said: 

“It’s a long way down there. A 
hundred miles each way. It will take 
all day. Perhaps we'd better forget it. 
Maybe we'd better search nearer terri- 
tory. After all we don’t know that 
the baker can be interested.” 

“Let's go back,”’ said Mr. Wilson. 

They did and had no trouble at all 
in closing the sale. The wife had been 
working on her husband. 

“Tt all adds up to this,” Mr. Wilson 
told the salesman: “when you get the 
tip of the wedge started in keep 
hammering. Never let a prospect cool 
off.” 


Again, Back At ’Em: A salesman 
down in mid-Illinois territory spent a 
Sunday with a prospect for a freezer. 
When he started to leave the man 
said, “I’m going to buy. That's set- 
tled. I'll be very busy tomorrow and 
Tuesday so don’t come back until 
Wednesday. By then I'll be ready to 
place the order.” 

Tuesday night the salesman got a 


‘phone call from the prospect. He | 


merely said, “Don’t bother to come. 
I signed up today for a Blank & Co. 
freezer. One of their salesmen dropped 
in and got my name on the line.”’ 

In reporting the loss of the sale to 
Mr. Wilson the salesman asked: 


“Now what should I have done? | 
He told me to delay my return visit. | 


I didn’t want to annoy him by press- 


ing. I was sure I had the sale. What | 


did I do wrong?” 

“You should have gone right back 
Monday morning,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“You had him sold, all softened up 
and for a competitor. 
could have dropped in, in an off-hand 
manner, with a simple explanation 


that you were nearby, that the order | 


would take only a moment. If you 
had, you'd have landed the sale. Yes, 
when they're hot stick right on the 
job regardless.” 


I think you | 
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Marketing Flashes 


a Auto That Does [ts Own Demonstrating— _— 
That Belong to Commerce and to Sober Hues 


Robot Salesman 


DeSoto division of Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, has an auto that demonstrates 
itself and makes its own sales talk 
without the presence of any operator. 

The talking car, which is now tour- 
ing the country, is parked in front of 
a theatre, hotel, or anywhere that 
crowds are present. Its driver opens 
the glove compartment, turns a switch, 
and ambles off for a spell. The car's 
mechanism then goes into a spiel. 

Beginning with four toots of the 
horn to attract attention, the sales talk 
runs for about seven minutes. Head- 
lamps are switched on and off, the 
hood is raised, the motor is started and 
stopped, doors open, instrument panel 
lights glow, the radio plays, luggage 
compartment is opened and closed. As 
these acts are performed, the synchro- 
nized conversation explains each point. 
A “Thank you” and an invitation to 
ride in a DeSoto concludes the talk. 

To make the monolog more realistic, 
the voice comes from three different 
speakers concealed in the car, thus giv- 
ing the impression that the “salesman” 
is moving around as “he’’ points out 
the various features from front to rear. 

A hidden record-player is synchro- 
nized with a system of electrical and 
pneumatic devices which operate the 
mechanism as the talk proceeds. RCA 
Victor made the transcription, and the 
robot gadgets were built and installed 
by Scientific Engineering Co., Long 
Island City. 

First tested in N. Y. and vicinity, 
the car was sent to Miami, whence it 
will travel North. Routing and pro- 
motional activities are directed by K. 
H. Bronson, DeSoto director of ads 
and merchandising. 

Some time ago Pan-Am gas had a 
similar car touring the South. Maybe 
such robots are a menace to live sales- 
men—though they won't get orders. 


Ranee Boom 

Sales of gas ranges this year will top 
'38 “by at least 20 to 25%,” predicts 
John A. Fry, president of Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co, “The forecast is 
for a production and sale of 1,200,- 
000 gas ranges, with a retail value 
of approximately $100,000,000. The 
combined market for new and replace- 
ment business is virtually unlimited. 

“Of the 16,000,000 gas ranges in 
use in the U. S. at present, 9,000,000 
are without the latest improvements, 
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such as oven heat controls and oven in- 
sulation. Of these 9,000,000 ranges, 
5,000,000 are more than ten years old 
and are logically ripe for replacement 
even if economy of operation to the 
consumer were the only consideration.” 

President Fry’s company backs his 
confident prophesy by installing a 
year-round display and Mid-West 
headquarters in Chicago's Merchandise 
Mart. It will be the largest exhibit of 
commercial gas cooking equipment in 
the country. 


Daddy’s Day 

National Council for the Promotion 
of Father's Day, N. Y., worked up a 
neat publicity stunt as a preliminary to 
observance of Der Tag on June 18. 

An original picture by Howard 
Chandler Christy (all hand-painted) 
was unveiled in front of the Trylon 
and Perisphere at New York’s World's 
Fair. Titled appropriately, “Father's 
Day,” it shows a “typical American 
father from whose smiling eyes one 
sees reviewed the tenderest moments 
of his life—childhood, courtship, mar- 
riage and father.” Beside him a table 


lamp of the type that was high style 
when bustles were in bloom, helps 
Father recall his tenderest moments. 
Unveiling of the picture was per- 


When the Advertising Club of New York 
threw a party at the Hotel Commodore 
to usher in bock beer and Spring, this 
mammoth rubber baby ornamented the 
hotel’s marquee. He swayed in_ the 
breeze, seemingly bawling his heart out 
at not getting a stein, or several, and 
aroused thirst as well as envy among 
those not invited. 


formed by Mary Martin, who in the 
Broadway musical, “Leave It to Me,” 
sang her way to fame with ‘My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy.” 

Possibly the Nat. Council for the 
Pro. of F. D. chose her with sly 
subtlety, for the Daddy of her song is 
a sugar parent—in other words a man 
who spends money. That is what, in 
final analysis, the Fathers of our land 
will do when their loving families pre- 
sent them with neckties, et cetera. The 
bills come later. 

Despite these cynical thoughts, re- 
productions of Mr. Christy’s portrait 
will appear in stores, in ads, and in 
divers promotions. Father will have 
his day, and the men’s wear industry 
will turn a pretty penny. 


Just So It’s Black 


Buick Motors division of GM _ has 
been analyzing the 83,402 cars it de- 
livered up to February 20 of this year 
from the standpoint of customer 
preference in color and body type. Ac- 
cording to the report, black sedans win 
by a landslide. 

In the East, 51% of all Buick buyers 
picked black; dark gray came next, 
21%; dark green, 10%; dark blue and 
light gray, 4.5% each; light blue, 
brown, cream, and beige divided the 
balance. Pacific Coast motorists pre- 
ferred payer colors: Black, 20%; light 
blue, 13%; light gray, beige, dark 
blue, 10% each; dark gray and dark 
green, 8% each; brown, 6.5%; cream, 
6% ; maroon, 5%; light green, 3.5%. 

Among body types, sedans led by 
82%. Four-door sedans accounted for 
68.2% of the total, and two-door 
sedans for 13.8%. Coupes, phaetons, 
etc., trailed, accounting for the re- 
mainder. 

While red sports cars smack Mr. 
Buyer in the eye from advertising 
pages, he wants a sober family carryall 
when he puts cash on the line. 


Ravox 


Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, is in- 
troducing a ‘‘radio principle” electrical 
hearing device for home and office use 
which plugs into any lamp socket and 
for which “third dimensional hearing 
quality” is claimed. 

With former hearing aids, say com- 
pany officers, the listener could not 
judge direction and distance of the 
speaker from himself, Ravox enables 
“the listener to gain a stereoscopic 
effect in hearing such as normal per- 
sons have.” Frequency and volume 
controls on the device enable listeners 
to adjust it to the exact need. 

Chicago newspapers are carrying a 
campaign to test the local market, and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Copy can go a long way toward selling 
products. But there are occasions when a 
picture can open a pocket faster than 
could any number of words. This is par- 
ticularly true, in the case of those luxury 
items with which women adorn themselves 
and their dressing tables. 

Hence, to any advertiser faced with 
the problem of finding a medium which 
will enable him to picture his products in 
the most attractive of ways, the experi- 
ence of Bourjois, Inc., given on the next 


page, should be of exceptional interest. 
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Advertising Manager 


WWJ’s Sales Climb as It 


Turns Business Down 


Judging from the experience of Station 
WWJ, Detroit, owned by the Detroit 
News, advertisers who buy radio time are 
more and more recognizing the importance 
of “being in good company.” This sta- 
tion, with a remarkable record of sold-up 
commercial time, maintains what is perhaps 
the strongest censorship in effect anywhere 
in its industry—and WW J's customers and 
listeners like it. 

WWJ rejects all manner of business. It 
tells any and all sponsors what and how 
much they may say in their commercials 
and how they may say it. Moreover, this 
very rejection of business enables it to 
get more business than it can accept. For, 
in the opinion of the management, it is 
because of this severe standard that the 
station is able to hold the large percentage 
of the available audience which various 
listening surveys have proved it to enjoy. 

“We like revenue as well as anyone,” 
admitted W. J. Scripps, general manager, 
and Harry Bannister, sales manager of the 
station. : 

“But the curious business of broadcasting 
is such that its commercial aspects must be 
severely subordinated. The broadcaster 
who accepts anything and everything that 
comes along with a bank-roll is writing 
his own death warrant. The moment a 
listener begins to doubt you, to dislike 
you, even to be irked by you, off the air 
you go, so far as he is concerned. He 
flips the dial without so much as an ‘Ex- 
cuse me.’ 

“The average listener is fair and reason- 
able. He is willing to accept a reasonable 
amount of truthful advertising, provided he 
is given good entertainment. But let the 
sponsor become too verbose, too insistent, 
slightly vulgar, unduly repetitious; let him 
commit any of the offenses that the cir- 
cumstances make possible, and the dials 
turn promptly. By chasing listeners off, you 
invite them to find some other broadcaster 
who thereafter may be preferred to your 
station. That is more important to the 
broadcaster than to the sponsor. 

“We reserve the right to advise our spon- 
sors on such matters, and to reject their 
account if they refuse to accept such ad- 
vice. We have rejected innumerable pro- 
grams because the sponsors insisted upon 
commercials which we could not approve. 
We have lost some accounts for the same 
reason. In other cases we have arbitrarily 
cancelled their contracts.” 

Here Mr. Bannister showed the SALES 
MANAGEMENT reporter a copy of a letter 
which he had just written the station's na- 
tional representative concerning a specific 
case. This letter read, in part: 

“In case there is any doubt in your 
mind, you can put it down to WWJ as 
never being interested in any revenue that 
comes from broadcasting which in any way 
imposes upon or attempts to delude any 
member of our audience. The nature of 
the broadcasting or the amount of the reve- 
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nue involved will have no bearing at all 
in such cases, because where our principles 
are involved, nothing else counts.” 

He then recited numerous examples of 
accounts that had been rejected, censored, 
or cancelled. In the last-named category 
was a national advertiser who has since 
revised his advertising all over the coun- 
try and is now back on WWJ. 

The list of taboos would be a long one 
if written out, but many of them are merely 
unwritten principles applied to specific 
cases. Mr. Bannister outlined some of the 
notable ones: 

“We don’t permit any camouflaging of 
the word ‘free.’ If you have to buy some- 
thing to get something else free, then it 
isn’t free. We don’t permit the use of 
such expressions as, ‘Here is news’ in con- 
nection with commercials. We don't 
permit quoting of comparative prices. If 
a sponsor is willing to sell his goods at a 
stated price, that probably is all they're 
worth. 


Says W. J. Scripps, 
general manager of 
WWJ: “We like 
revenue as well as 
anybody, but. . .” 
That “but” is the 
key to WWJ’s sue- 


cess. 


“Then there is the delicate question of 
what products should or should not be ad- 
vertised over the radio. Periodicals may 
well carry advertising which we think 
should be forbidden on the air. There ts a 
difference between the printed and the 
spoken word. It may seem odd, in a way, 
that the Detroit News, which owns Station 
WWI, is glad to take all the advertising 
it can get of certain classes that are re- 
jected outright by WWJ. 

“For example, we do not accept any in- 
ternal medicine accounts at all. That has 
always been our policy. Some years ago 
we rejected one such account locally. Then 
it went on the network and we had to ac- 
cept it—at a fraction of the revenue we 
would have received had we accepted it 
locally. Now, however, our contract with 
the network permits us to refuse any such 
program. 

“We decline scores of such programs 
every year. Once or twice the sponsors 
have been so persistent that we have gone 
to the extent-of having their products an- 
alyzed by a laboratory. Then we decided 
to stick to our policy. 

“We carry no financial advertising that 
offers investment advice. Nor do we ac- 
cept any program involving fortune-telling, 
horoscope reading, or anything else of an 
occult character. 

“Many stations have found religious pro- 
grams highly profitable, and we have re- 


We broadcast 
some religious services, but we don’t make 
any profit on them. On the contrary, they 


ceived many such offers. 


are a big expense. And we are careful 
to avoid anything that seems likely to stir 
up religious or racial animosities. 

“Similarly, we refuse to accept any form 
of broadcasting which, in either advertis- 
ing or program content, involves any 
breach of good taste, or of the ordinary 
amenities of life, or which is subversive to 
good government or community good will, 
or which we deem unfit for the ears of 
children. 

“Always, our first thought is of the audi- 
ence. If we can develop and maintain 
sufficient audience, the sale of time and 
commensurate returns to purchasers of time 
will both take care of themselves. 

“We do not pretend to be more holy than 
anyone else. But we do have sincere con- 
victions, and we believe that results have 
justified our position. At any rate, we have 
and hold by far the largest audience in 
our area, and for years we have been prac- 
tically sold out all the time. 

“One other consideration: American 
broadcasting is the envy of the world. It 
has become so because it is built upon 
free and competitive commercialization. We 
want it to continue to aspire to new 
heights. And in order to do so, it must 
remain free and competitive.” 


Profit Reported by 
Hearst Magazines 


Richard E. Berlin, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Hearst Magazines, Inc., reported re- 
cently the following earnings of the vari- 
ous publications controlled by that organ- 
ization: 

Good Housekeeping had an operating 
profit of $2,583,202; Cosmopolitan earned 
$393,857; Harpers Bazaar, $480,416; 
MoTor, $105,408; Motor Boating, $64,- 
374; American Druggist, American Arch- 
itect, Town & Country and House Beauti- 
ful operated at a total loss of $271,809. 

And, Mr. Berlin continued, ‘although 
the year 1938 was a generally unfavorable 
one for the publishing business, the Hearst 
group of magazines had an operating profit 
of $3,355,448 ... their net profit from all 
operations in 1938 after interest, taxes and 
real estate operations, but before the cap- 
ital loss written off on the sale of the 
American Architect, was $1,850,905 
Circulation of the Hearst magazines set an 
all-time record high in 1938.” 


New York Post, Inc., Agrees 
to “Cease and Desist” 


New York Post, Inc., and its subsidiary, 
Publishers Service Co., N. Y., have agreed 
to comply with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s order to discontinue certain mislead- 
ing representations in the sale of ten-vol- 
ume sets of “Oxford Universal Dictionary” 
and “Oxford Universal English Diction- 
ary. t 

Among the respondents’ customers, ac- 
cording to the FTC stipulation, were news- 
paper publishers who used the books in 
connection with circulation promotion plans 
offered by Publishers Service Co. 

Each of the respondent corporations 
agree to desist from the use in their ad- 
vertisements, or in any other way, of the 
words “gold leaf” to describe lettering, 
embossing or finishing of such books which 
are not in fact’ lettered, embossed or fin- 
ished in gold leaf or gold; and from the 
use of the word “gold” in any way so as 
to imply that the material used in letter- 
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ing, embossing or finishing the books is 
gold leaf or gold, when that is untrue. 


Newspaper Advertising Down 
2% from 1938 Period 


Total newspaper advertising during Feb- 
ruary, 1939, was off 2% from the level of 
the same month last year, according to 
Media Records’ latest report. While auto- 
motive advertising rose 32.4% during this 
period, other classifications fell as follows: 
Retail, 0.9%; general, 8.2%; financial, 
6%; total display, 1.4%; classified, 4.5%; 
department stores, 0.6%. 

Total advertising in newspapers during 
the first two months this year declined 
2.8% from the same period of 1938. 


New York Sun Offers Second 
“Father's Day” Contest 


The New York Sun now has under way 
its second annual “Father's Day’ com- 
petition open to anyone not employed on 
an advertising medium. Five hundred dol- 
lars will go to the contestant submitting 
the best possible campaign of four 1,000- 
line newspaper ads measuring five columns 
by 200 lines, to promote “Father’s Day.” 
The winning entry, which will “emphasize 
those qualities which are typical in Amer- 
ican fathers,” will be published by the 
Sun. Copy and layouts must be submitted 
by May 1. 


Special Editions 

In an effort to support the State of 
Louisiana's bid for a greater share of the 
estimated six billion dollars spent by 
American tourists and convention-goers, the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune issued with its 
regular Sunday, February 26, edition, a 
special supplement which they believe to 
be the first of its kind ever published. 

“Louisiana” is the name printed on its 
cover, but those who prepared it affection- 
ately term it the “Picture Book of Louis- 
iana” because in its 80 rotogravure pages 
it presents pictorially the history, attrac- 
tions—ancient and modern—the resources, 
and opportunities to be found in that state. 

Although it first appeared as a news- 
paper supplement, it is now on sale at 25 
cents a copy for circulation in and out- 
side of Louisiana. A total sale of 300,000 
copies is anticipated 


The Pacific Northwest also takes pride 
in the progress it has made in the past. 


The Portland Oregonian, in its annual 
Progress Edition issued on February 22, 
reveals its firm confidence in that section's 
future. In this supplement, the Oregonian 
reviews recent accomplishments and devel- 
opments in many fields of endeavor in the 
Pacific Northwest; developments in indus- 
tries and agriculture; achievements of com- 
munities and their people. 

Paul Block & Associates have been ap- 
pointed the Oregonian’s new national adver- 
tising representatives. 


New Publication 


Photo Technique is the name given to 
the new monthly magazine to be published 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., N. Y., 
in June. It is to be a highly technical 
publication for both professional and com- 
mercial photographers, of whom there are 
from 12,000 to 15,000 in the country. 

The main selling story to advertisers will 
be the claim that Photo Technique is the 
only strictly technical magazine for indus- 
trial and commercial buyers of photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment. No edi- 
torial attention will be paid to trade and 
distribution. 

No advertising will be sold until Fall. 
Circulation is now being built by mail and 
subscriptions are coming in at about 100 
a day. 

Keith Henney will be editor; Beverly 
Dudley, managing editor; Howard Mateer, 
manager, assisted in sales and promotion 
by Wallace Blood. 


Mutual Facsimile Network 
Inaugurated on March 18 


Mutual Broadcasting System stepped into 
a new field of radio broadcasting on March 
18 when it put into operation its first ex- 
perimental facsimile chain. Known as the 
Mutual Facsimile Network, the chain is 
now made up of three Mutual network sta- 
tions: WLW, Cincinnati; WOR, Newark, 
and WGN, Chicago. 

Every Saturday these stations present 
their facsimile programs from 2 to 3:30 
a.m., EST., alternating in sequence as they 
broadcast their 30-minute transmission pro- 
grams. 

It is planned to make this service avail- 
able to all Mutual stations which have been 
licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission for the transmission of expe- 
rimental facsimile. 
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The postman—not the milkman—rang only once when he delivered this bottle which 
contained the Cincinnati’s Times-Star message: That it reaches both the cream of 
your market (the small part that buys your merchandise in large quantities per capita) 
and the milk of your market (the larger part that buys your merchandise in large 
quantities in the aggregate, though in small quantities per capita), giving you, they 


say, a well-balanced milk and cream newspaper circulation in Cincinnati. 
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CBS Reports on New 
Summer Policy 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
formulated a new policy governing Summer 
radio “vacations” for evening advertisers. 
Under the new arrangement the annual ex- 
tra discount which advertisers may earn 
by 52 weeks’ consecutive broadcasting has 
been increased to 1214% of the gross time 
billing, and the weekly discounts have been 
reduced by 214%. 

Those network advertisers using CBS 
time regularly on from 40 to 45 stations 
will be allowed a four-week “hiatus” in 
their broadcasting schedule without forfeit- 
ing their time periods...and so on, up to 
the eight weeks allowed an advertiser using 
91 or more stations. No time is to be held 
for networks of fewer than 40 stations. 


The National Broadcasting Co. will soon 
release its book on general policy. Right 
now they are not contemplating any special 
Summer arrangement for sponsors. 


Media Men 


Ivan Veit, New York Times promotion 
manager, has been appointed chairman of 
the convention committee for the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association which 
will hold its annual meeting in New York 
April 25-28. Members of his committee 
include Lee Tracy, New York World-Tele- 
gram; James McKeldin, Richmond News- 
Leader, and Ramon Cram, Columbus, O., 
Dispatch. 


Allan Rood, new 
Business Week pro- 
motion manager. 


FP. Moore, Cleveland 


Allan Rood, fer the last five years ac- 
count executive on the staff of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland, has been 
appointed promotion manager of Business 
Week, effective today. . . . Phelps Pratt, 
of the western sales staff of Farm Journal 
and Farmers Wife, has been advanced to 
western manager of the merchandising divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Chicago. At the 
same time, Donald S. Hutton has been ap- 
pointed eastern manager of this division, 
with offices in Philadelphia. Edward 
Pachuta, formerly classified advertising man- 
ager, has been appointed to the publication’s 
advertising sales staff. 

James Le Baron, of the New York sales 
staff of Child Life, has been named that 
publication’s eastern advertising director, 

Griffith Odgen Ellis, editor of The Ameri- 
can Boy, has announced the purchase of the 
magazine by Elmer P. Grierson who for the 
past 18 years has been the publication’s 
business manager, and now succeeds him as 
president of Sprague Publications, Inc. The 
staff will remain unchanged. 

The following appointments and promo- 
tions in the Texas State Network have been 
reported by Elliott Roosevelt, president: 
Stephen R. Wilhelm was promoted to vice- 
president and assistant to the president; 
Gerald Stanley was made general manager; 
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Harry A. Hutchinson, assistant general man- 
ager, in charge of station relations; Benton 
Ferguson, vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising, promotion and publicity. Simul- 
taneously, Mr. Roosevelt reported that 
International Radio Sales would no longer 
represent the network, and that Edward W. 
Paro will act as special representative in 
St. Louis and Chicago, and Frank S. Fenton 
will serve in the same capacity in the New 
York area. 

Leo J. Fitzpatrick, formerly general man- 
ager of Station WJR, Detroit, has been 
appointed executive vice-president of that 
station, WGAR, Cleveland; and KMPC, 
Beverly Hills, Cal., according to an an- 
nouncement made by G. A. Richards, presi- 
dent of these stations. Although Mr. 
Richards will remain president, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick will assume active management. At 
the same time, it was reported, John F. 
Patt, formerly general manager of WGAR, 
was named vice-president in charge of 
public relations for the three stations. 


Media Notes 


According to Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions tabulations, Life, with 1,401,290 
copies, led the nation’s magazines in news- 
stand sales in the last half of 1938. True 
Story was second on the newsstands with 
1,236,448; Look, third, with 1,200,008; 
followed by McCall’s and the Saturday 
Evening Post, respectively. 

Ken took page space in newspapers last 
month to announce the “scoops” of its first 
year and the fact that it is now appearing 
weekly, effective March 29 .. . Retailing, 
N. Y., will start the third annual series on 
“The Consumer Wants to Know” in its 
executives’ edition, April 17 . . . McCall 
Corp. and subsidiaries, N. Y., report their 
net profit for 1938 at $561,842; net sales 
totaled $11,781,289, against $12,242,433 
the year before. 

Columbia Broadcasting System has issued 
its new Rate Card 25, effective today. It 
includes seven new CBS stations, bringing 
the current total for the network to 115 
stations. The call letters of the CBS station 
KGAR, Tucson, have been changed to 
KTUC .. . Station WCOA, Pensacola, 
Fla., will join NBC on April 30. . . Sta- 
tion WSIX, Nashville, Tenn., has appointed 
Kelly-Smith Co., advertising representative. 

The Chronicle, Press and Sunday Press- 
Chronicle, Johnson City, Tenn., have ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, national advertising representa- 
tives effective today. 


Correction on Media Notes 
of March 15 


It was erroneously reported here in the 
March 15 issue that Columbia Broadcasting 
System's two months’ total billings this year 
were $5,560,280, and that the total for the 
same period last year was $5,215,599. The 
correct statement of these billings is: This 
year's two months’ total is $5,215,599; last 
year’s two months’ total, $5,560,280. 


Natl. Conference on Visual 
Education June 19-22 


The ninth National Conference on 
Visual Education will meet in Chicago 
June 19 to 22. “Almost continuous 
showings” of industrial and educa- 
tional films, 16 and 35 mm., silent and 
sound, will be made. It will be the 
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“largest collection ot non-theatrical 
films exhibited at any one place.” 

After the showings, members will 
discuss the films, touching on photo- 
graphic and scenario technique, adver- 
tising, sales and training values, and 
educational values. Representatives of 
producers and sponsors will be present 
and will lead the discussions. 

Sales and advertising managers and 
advertising agency men are especially 
invited, according to A. P. Hollis, 
Conference director. A program and 
free membership card are available on 
request to the Conference headquar- 
ters, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


Studebaker Invades 
Low-Priced Field 
With “Champion” 


Studebaker’s low-priced ‘“‘new car 
for a new world” will have an adver- 
tising appropriation of $1,500,000, 
the South Bend company has an- 
nounced. First copy, one-column teas- 
ers, appear in Life, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, April 8. They show 
various characters whispering the news 
that a fourth car will soon join the 
“Big Three.” 

Main announcements in magazines 
break April 22 with double page four- 
color spreads in S. E. P., Collier’s, Life, 
Time, and smaller units in other pub- 
lications. Prices begin at $660 for a 
coupe, $740 for a four-door sedan. 
Newspaper and radio ads will start in 
individual territories as quickly as 
dealers are stocked with an adequate 
number of “Champions” (the new 
car's name), which should be early in 
April. 

“This Champion saves you 10% to 
25% on gas! That's been proved by 
comparative tests against the 3 leading 
lowest price cars,’ is another claim 
with which Studebaker combats Ford, 
Chevrolet, and Plymouth. 

Newspapers will receive the largest 
share of the ad budget. “Major mar- 
kets will be opened with large units 
of space in two colors,” to be followed 
by a schedule of “substantial size ads.” 

The Champion is to be backed with 
“a 15-minute program three times a 
week on selected radio stations that 
will blanket the radio audience.” 
Lowell Thomas and Ted Husing will 
tell the story of the Champion, and 
Richard Himber will provide the 
music. 

Trade papers, export publications 
for the overseas wale. and extensive 
dealer helps complete the program. 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 
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TEST 


YOUR PRODUCT 


IN THE 


NEBRASKA 
S. W. IOWA 


MARKET 


The Omaha World-Herald 
— the only newspaper in 
Omaha — gives your test 
campaign striking advan- 


tages. 


It offers a splendid isola- 
tion, of tremendous value 
as far as test purposes are 
concerned. Free from out- 
side newspaper influences. 
You get a clear picture of 
direct results. Even small 
copy has an_ excellent 
chance to make an impres- 
sion. 


In the 307 largest Nebras- 
ka and Southwestern Iowa 
cities the Omaha World- 
Herald, on an _ average, 
goes into 7 out of 10 
homes. Reach these home 


owners — at one low cost. 


Profit-wise sales managers 
are including the Omaha 
World-Herald in their A- 
schedules. 


World-Herald 


National Advertising Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Ic. 
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Ad-Woman Frickelton 


“Consumers” of refrigerators, readers of 
refrigerator advertising and makers of it, 
have begun to be familiar with the phrase, 
“The Electric Refrigerator Pays for Itself— 
Then Pays You.” Originator was Jean 
Scott Frickelton, who has (or is) San Fran- 
cisco’s only woman-owned advertising 
agency 

Five years ago the canny Scotch-Irish ad- 
woman coined the slogan for an Electrical 
Appliance Society promotion on refriger- 
ators. So chary of the challenging state- 
ment were the Society's advertising board 
that they demurred over its use, feared 
they'd have the Better Business Bureau de- 
manding proof of the claim. “We'll give 
it to them,”’ said Miss Frickelton, “it can 
be proved beyond doubt.’’ The Society 
accepted the slogan; no one questioned its 
claim, 

You know the moment you step into the 
Frickelton agency that it differs subtly from 
others. It's businesslike, as you soon learn 
if you doubted it, but with a graciousness 
that makes the businesslikeness almost in- 
visible—as technique is concealed in the 
best art. If your first contact with the 
agency is over the telephone, you have an 
impression of quiet, courteous voices, of 
consideration and thoughtfulness. Your 
messages are never overlooked. 

The offices are only a little less imper- 
sonal in their atmosphere than the library 
of a modern home. Whether or not you 
specifically observe the sunny drapes at the 
wide windows shaded by venetian blinds, 
the tastefulness of the furniture, the flowers, 
the Claude Monet reproduction, the mod- 
ernistic mirror-glass ashtrays—nevertheless, 
you come under the influence of their re- 
laxing influence. And when ash-blonde 
Miss Frickelton, in an unobtrusively fash- 
ionable black dress, looks up from her 
work to welcome you, you try to imagine 
her high-pressuring someone into signing a 
contract—and decide she'd never need to. 
She'd present her facts, her case, without 
the slightest trace of persuasion or aggres- 
sion, and the contractee would simply sign 

-he wouldn't dream of doing anything 
else. At least, that is what we thought. 

But it seems Miss Frickelton had a bitter 
fight before she made a success of her ad- 
vertising agency. 

Out of Stanford University she came 
with eyes fixed on the glamour world of 
journalism, but chance threw her into pub- 
licity. During five years she learned the 
ins and outs of all types of publicity, han- 
dling campaigns ranging from bitter politi- 
cal fights to conventions and charity drives. 
In 1927 she determined to shift over to 
advertising, and in July of that year opened 
her own agency. 

Six months after her debut as an adver- 
tising agent, she took on the account of 
the weak little Gas Appliance Society. 
This was in 1928. Now, almost any agency 
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would be glad to handle this account; but 
when the Frickelton agency began to nurse 
it along, it was conducting one campaign 
a year and practically dying between cam- 
paigns. However, a milk account and a 
bakery account helped keep the wolf from 
the door for Miss Frickelton and a $7,000 
a year account for a local undertaker was 
manna. The results of hard and persistent 
work now began to be manifest and the 
anxious years of establishment were over. 


Tr ttt te 


if the Better 


Jean Frickelton 
Business Bureau demanded proof, she’d 
give it. 


Since its start in 1926 Miss Frickelton 
had been doing the publicity and organiza- 
tion work for the Outdoor Christmas Tree 
Association of California, sponsored by the 
State Chamber of Commerce. (Miss Frick- 
elton succeeded in interesting in this move- 
ment Mrs. Alma de Bretteville Spreckles. 
well-known society woman, art patron and 
philanthropist, who has been the Associa- 
tion’s president for the past three years.) 

All of this experience with cooperative 
enterprises prepared her for the extensive 
cooperative advertising campaigns she was 
presently to undertake. In 1932 the Gas 
Appliance Society, whose problem had been 
lack of an advertising fund or means for 
raising one, developed a highly original 
idea for making every gas appliance pay 
for its own advertising. It was known as 
the Gas Sticker Plan and will be described 
in SALES MANAGEMENT at a later date. 
With the inauguration of this plan, the 
Society and its advertising went ahead by 
leaps and bounds. _Its success inspired the 
formation of the Electric Appliance Society 
in 1933, and, because of her work with the 
Gas organization, Miss Frickelton was 
given the advertising account. 

Unsolicited, she won the advertising ac- 
count for the Western Furniture Exchange 
and Merchandise Mart for whom she had 


handled publicity; and in 1936 she took 
on another cooperative account, that of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau which pro- 
motes everything that has to do with elec- 
tric lighting, using a wide range of trade 
and class publications, from farm mag- 
azines and home and garden papers, to 
magazines of art and architecture. 

The Gas Appliance Society now raises 
and spends many thousands of dollars a 
year for advertising. The appropriation of 
the Electric Appliance Society varies, de- 
pending on the number of annual cam- 
paigns, but it is always sizeable. The same 
is true of the Electrical Bureau. 

Building her agency on an actual basis 
of personal service, Miss Frickelton tries 
to restrict her accounts to a number that 
she can handle herself, or personally direct. 

With 90% of the buying in America be- 
ing done by women, Miss Frickelton be- 
lieves that advertising agency work is 
almost an inevitable profession for women. 
“As time goes on, this will be more and 
more recognized. Women know best how 
to talk to women about what women are 
interested in, and if 90% of the buying is 
being done by women, you should have 
women writing more of the advertising 
that is intended to influence that market.”’ 
Miss Frickelton believes she has the ac- 
counts she has because, in addressing home- 
makers on what goes into the home, as a 
woman ad-writer she has the advantage of 
seeing things from the woman's angle. Yet 
she has had to fight (like hell and with 
men—there’s no gallantry in business) to 
get and keep some of her accounts. But 
she takes that for granted. 

No, she isn’t married, “except to my 
job. No man would have put up with me, 
working nights and Sundays for years; and 
in the early days I couldn’t afford to sup- 
port a husband.” 

If Miss Frickelton’s prophesy material- 
izes and women take over ad-writing, pos- 
sibly they will introduce an appeal to the 
90% who do the buying that has not been 
sufficiently capitalized on to date. At a 
luncheon of publicity, advertising and 
newspaper people a speaker asked each one 
present to say what he or she was inter- 
ested in. The editor of a woman’s page, 
when it came her turn,. said: “Anything 
that interests women.” Whimsical under- 
tone comment from Miss _Frickelton: 
“That's mostly men.” 


B. & T. Split 


During the last fortnight Stanley A. 
Brown resigned as chairman of the board 
of Brown & Tarcher, Inc., New York, to 
become president of Brown & Thomas, Inc. 
(formerly Husband & Thomas), same city, 
taking with him three major accounts and 
three of the executive personnel of his 
former agency. What remained of Brown 
& Tarcher, including the bulk of the ac- 
counts, the rest of the personnel and office 
quarters, immediately began operating as J. 
D. Tarcher & Co., Inc. 

Aeolian Co. (pianos), Manhattan Shirt 
Co. and Schenley Import Corp. were the 
accounts transferred to Brown & Thomas 
after the split. Benrus Watch Co., Pequot 
Mills, Seeman Bros. (White Rose tea), 
Smith Bros. (cough drops and syrup), 
Coty, Inc., and the recently acquired Amer- 
ican Agency of French Vichy, Inc. (Vichy 
Celestins), remained with the Tarcher end 
of the business. 

Charles E. Clifford, vice-president, 
Thomas F. Hughes, marketing and research 
director, and William A. Jensen, sales pro- 
motion director, resigned from those posts 
with Brown & Tarcher to take over the 
same duties with Brown & Thomas. David 
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Sales in the 


SODA FOUNTAIN /7e/d 


are more than 
$4,000,000 @ day 


or more than 
$1,250,000,000 @ year: 


ONS of foods, oceans of fruits and syrups, cream and milk 
. . Mountains of ice cream... millions of pieces of glassware 
... of silverware ... of cooking utensils — together with an incalcu- 


lable number of pieces of fountain and food preparation equipment 
are purchased by the 


90,000 FOUNTAIN OPERATORS 
WHO COMPOSE THE MARKET 


v 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PUBLICATION 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO FOUNTAIN OPERATORS 


and it has been serving the field for 38 years 
Itlis— 
SODA FOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE .......+44.-. NEW YORK CITY 
333 North Michigan Ave. 29 East de la Guerra 
Chicago, Illinois Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Member Controlled Circulation Audit Bureau 


Sample Copy, Audited Circulation Statement, Rate Card on Request. 


APRIL 1, 
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“THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago's busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Managing Director 


THE 


Ste yen $ 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 
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C. Thomas, who was president and treas- 
urer of Husband & Thomas, is now vice- 
president and treasurer of the agency. 
Jack D. Tarcher continues as president 
of J. D. Tarcher & Co., and William E. 
Larcombe, as vice-president and treasurer. 


Agency Notes 

Jack D. Rittenhouse, former partner of 
Mason Barlow & Associates, Chicago, has 
opened his own agency, Mercury Advertis- 
ing Agency, in the same city. 

The name of Frederick E. Baker, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., has been changed to 
Baker, Cameron, Soby and Penfield. The 
agency was established in 1936 by F. E. 
Baker and J. R. Penfield. The two new 
members of the firm are Ralph H. Soby and 
Lorne A. Cameron, formerly of Lorne A. 
Cameron Associates, New York. 

Baker, Gordon & Burton, Inc., is the 
name of a new agency recently opened in 
New York. 


Charles Lee, formerly with Young & 
Rubicam, New York, has organized the In 
stitute of Marketing Research, that city, to 
assist national advertisers in periodic inde- 
pendent advertising and retail sales check 
ups and special marketing investigations 


People 

Following close on the heels of W. S. 
and A. J. Townsend who in January left 
the pre-evaluating advertising business of 
Townsend & Townsend, Inc., to become 
active partners of Calkins & Holden, New 
York, two other members of the Townsend 
& Townsend organization, have joined the 
agency. They are Roger A. Brown, who 
has joined the copy evaluation department 
of Calkins & Holden, and C. F. Lufkin, 
former vice-president of Townsend & 
Townsend, now associated with the agency 
in an executive capacity. 


Joe W. Edwards 
returns to 
agency work. 


ce 


Denison, Dallas 


Ratcliffe Advertising Agency, Dallas, has 
announced the appointment of Joe W. Ed- 
wards as account executive of the agency. 
Mr. Edwards was for five years an account 
executive with the Dallas office of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson and more recently sales man- 
ager of the Texas State Network, Fort 
Worth. He is immediate past-president of 
the Southwestern Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

H. G. Telford, formerly with the Cleve- 
land office of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
has joined Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., 
same city, aS account executive. His past 
agency connections include Young & Rub- 
icam and Calkins & Holden, New York. 

Rossiter Holbrook, head of the market- 
ing and advertising department of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting of Frank Best & Co., New York. 
Formerly sales and advertising director of 


Rolls Razor, Inc., he has also been asso- 
ciated with Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Rossiter Holbrook 
. o « BREW Vip. at 
Frank Best & Co. 


Kaiden-Keystone 


Andrew Duncan, former sales director for 
National Tea Co. and more recently on 
the western staff of Good Housekeeping, 
has joined Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. He 
will be in charge of food merchandising 


Andrew Duncan 
. food man at 
Leo Burnett Co. 


DuBois-The Drake 


Harold F. Tenney has joined Sterling 
Beeson, Inc., Toledo, as copywriter. For 
the past year advertising manager of the 
Sofskin Co., he was formerly on the copy 
staff of United States Advertising Co. 


Account Appointments 


To: Charles W. Hoyt, Inc., New York, 
all advertising of the Holland-American 
Line . . . Ferry-Hanly Co., New York, 
Manning, Bowman & Co. to handle an ex- 
tensive promotion campaign for “Twin-O- 
Matic” waffle bakers, and Skinner Mfg. 
Co., cereal manufacturers . . . Calkins & 
Holden, Stokely Bros. & Co. to handle ad- 
vertising on Van Camp’s food products 
and Stokely’s baby foods. 

To: G. M. Basford Co., New York, the 
Berndt-Maurer Corp., makers of 16-mm. 
movie cameras and sound recording equip- 
ment . .. D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. . . . Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, Vapoo 
Products Co., manufacturers of shampoo 
for rugs and upholstery. 

To: Winternitz & Cairns, New York, 
Aridye Corp., makers of Aridye laundry- 
tested colors; Deering Milliken & Co., and 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc. . . Leon Liv- 
ingston Advertising Agency, San Francisco, 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc. . Merrill 
Anderson Co., New York, Todd Co., 
makers of checks, bank supplies, etc. . . . 
|. M. Korn & Co., Philadelphia, Pond 
Pharmacal Co., manufacturers of Pond’s 
Digestans. 

To: Hays MacFarland & Co., Chicago, 
J. W. Marrow Mfg. Co., makers of Mar- 
O-Oil shampoo. Cecil & Presbrey, 
Inc., New York, Perfex Corp., manufac- 
turers of heat controls for oil, gas, etc., 
burners. . Freitag Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Pomona Products Co., canners of 
Sunshine brand food products. . . . Grey 
Advertising Agency, Mitchell & Pierson, 
Inc., leather tanners. 
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N.LA.A. Conference 


The Technical Publicity Association, New 
York chapter of National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, and Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey, New Jersey chapter, will be 
co-hosts to the annual N.I.A.A. conference 
in New York, September 20-22. 

Heading the general conference committee 
of the conference is Edward Phoenix, Johns- 
Manville Co., president of the New York 
chapter. He is being assisted in formulat- 
ing plans for the three-day meeting by R. 
Barbour, Bakelite Corp.; K. Lydiard, Fred 
Glenn Small Co.; C. Neighbors, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co.; R. Wensley, G. M. Basford 
Co., who is also chairman of the program 
committee; R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc 
Co.; C. McDonough, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc.; K. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc.; and W. Cather, Babcock & Wilcox. 


The National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation has recently added a new chapter, 
Industrial Marketers of Northern California, 
which brings its total affiliation up to 18 
chapters. Individual membership in the 
Association is now approximately 1,300. 

ie new chapter, located in San Fran- 
cisco, held its first meeting March 9 and 
elected the following officers: President, E. 
L. Mathy, Victor Equipment Co. ; vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Monfort, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.; and secretary-treasurer, M. E. Wank, 
Wank and Wank. 


Rochester 


Ray Bill, editor of SALES MANAGEMENT 
and chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, was guest speaker at the March 17 
meeting of the Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The 
topic of his address was “Legislation—Past, 
Present and Future.”’ 


Philadelphia 


Guest speaker at the March 20 meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia was Tom Joyce, director of adver- 
tising, RCA Manufacturing Co., who spoke 
on “The Return of the Phonograph.” 


New D. M. A. A. Head 


L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager, 
Flintkote Co., has been elected president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
The Association announced recently that its 
twenty-second annual convention will be 
held in New York, September 27-29. 
Theme of the convention will be “Direct 
Mail as a Tool of Marketing,” with Frank 
Egner, McGraw-Hill Book Co., as chairman 
of the program committee. 
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A STAR IS BORED 


with the trivia of a job beneath his dignity and below his 
capacity to produce. For experience, he deserted the Big 
Time for the Kerosene Circuit, and finds himself among 
men and accounts foreign to his thinking, his training, and 
his inclinations; is, in fact, allergic to the very air he 
breathes. 


While controlling no business, he is an account-handler 
who can create as well as sell. It is his custom to take lay- 
outs, copy, and schedules out and bring ’em back alive; 
for he will believe in them before leaving the shop. 


His address is New York, and he does not wish to wander 
far afield. His income is well into five figures. He operates 


under his own steam, and, like a thoroughbred, needs no 
breaking in. 


For more information, write to 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT - 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 
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A COMPLETE 
GUIDE To 
Fines Ton 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


I. Spice Shakers: To popularize the use of ground spices, A. & P. Tea Co. 

is now packaging Ann Page cloves, ginger, cinnamon, pepper and nutmeg 
in shaker containers of uniform size. The counter display, which is topped by a 
panel offering a recipe book, holds three cans of each spice and was designed 
by Robert Gair & Co., New York. 


2. Trio: “Le triangle de fleurs” is the name Lentheric has given to its new gift 

package of three spring floral perfumes. They are boxed in a pastel band- 
box with “definitely melting” trappings: Stylized bouquet in “pretty pastels” and 
banding the cover a silver ribbon topped with a swirl of curly plumes in fuchsia 
and turquoise. 


2B. Twin Waffler: When Electrical Merchandising reported that 54.58% of the 

country’s wired homes were equipped with electric toasters as of January 1, 
but only 22.60% with waffle bakers, Manning-Bowman decided it was high time to 
do something about the situation. So the company has introduced nationally its 
Twin-O-Matic waffle baker, which automatically makes two full-sized waffles at 
the same time, yet takes no more table space than a one-waffle iron. 


MA. Harbinger of June: Wedding rings in molded plastic wedding-bell boxes 

are Wolfsheim & Sachs, Inc.’s contribution to the matrimonial activities of 
the coming season. No larger than a pocket watch, the box fits easily into the 
vest pocket and “will make for a minimum of groping at the altar.” Molded of 
pastel Bakelite by Norton Laboratories, Inc. 


5. Jiffy Bandage: American Bandage Corp. won honorable mention in the 

recent Irvin D. Wolf Awards competition for its automatic reel package for 
“CGauzband,” a medicated, self-adhering bandage. Tin containing the bandage is 
equipped with a slide top, on one end of which is a row of metal “teeth.” To 
remove gauze, the slide top is opened, the amount of gauze required pulled out, 
top closed again and the gauze strip torn off easily and quickly. It was entered 
in the “package offering greatest consumer convenience” classification of the 
competition. 


G. Mini-theatre: “Entirely self-contained” is the new Weber continuous projector 

which carries from 25 to 800 ft. of 16-mm. film. It’s a miniature theatre com- 
plete, with cabinet, designed by Stromberg-Carlson, containing projecting mechan- 
ism and the screen on which the film is shown. The screen is so illuminated 
as to produce a brilliant picture day or night. Manufactured by Weber Motion 
Picture Corp., Chicago. 
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r. E. E. NEYLAND, Purchasing 
Agent, Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, says: 

“Last October we introduced our 
new Safety tire—all wrapped up in 
‘Cellophane’ cellulose film. Dealer 
reaction to the ‘Cellophane’ wrapper 
has been splendid. 

“After the outer wrapping of 
paper has been removed, the tire can 
be displayed without removing the 
‘Cellophane’ — keeping off dust, dirt 
and finger marks. Yet customers can 
see the new heat vents, the deep, 
seven-ribbed tread’s saw-toothed 
edges. 

“When used for window and floor 
sample display, the ‘Cellophane’ 


“SURE!” says Seiberling 


WHAT? TIRES IN “CELLOPHANE? 


wrap adds extra style and attrac- 
tiveness. It impresses customers 
with the extra quality of our tires... 
and quality is what they demand.” 


MAYBE YOU DON’T MAKE TIRES... 


@ But even so, don’t think ‘‘Cellophane’’ 
can’t help your business until you try it. Facts 
and figures are available which tell how 
‘*Cellophane’’ cellulose film rolled up sales 
for products ranging from fish to files, buns to 
brooms, tea to trees. And we'll help you with 
packaging plans. No obligation. Just write: 
‘*Cellophane’’ Division, DuPont, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


slepeone 


TRADE ARK 


**Cellophane”’ is a trade-mark of GY POND 
E.I.duPont de Nemours & Co. « o« QU POND 
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JZ. “Heatmaker”: In introducing its “Unit Heatmaker.” Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. brings out for the 
first time a complete, plug-in home heater. For use “out of the basement,” it has an automatic self-stoker 

and holds enough coal to run more than 24 hours on a filling. Hot air is fan circulated; heat is ejected 

through a top grille and air is taken in at the bottom. Styled by John Gordon Rideout, Cleveland. 


%. Compact: Auburn Button Works uses black Bakelite for the body of Bausch & Lomb’s new Balar field 

glasses to make them light in weight and easily portable. Flat lenses, instead of usual circular ones, and 
a special alloy for metal parts also contribute to the compactness of the article which “will fit into a man’s vest 
pocket or a lady’s purse with nary a bulge.” Lenses provide full three-power magnification. 


9. 1939 Model: Electromaster, Inc., has brought out a new electric range featuring two design innovations: 
Unusual hardware of stainless steel strips, and plastic condiment set of varying pastel shades. The latter 
is lighted indirectly from beneath. It was styled by Wilbur Henry Adams, Cleveland designer. 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


10. Baby Bath: Haverhill Boxboards Division, Robert Gair Co., New York, developed the sturdy laminated 

material from which the Vanta Baby Bath Kit is constructed. Containing four necessities for the baby’s 
bath, its chief advantages, the company cites, are its durability through the long time its contents are being con- 
sumed and its re-use value. The appropriate baby design on the package is in blue and pink. 


1. Star Batteries: In styling the new Atlas storage batteries, Designer Egmont Arens had two objectives in 

mind: To make them as sturdy and dependable in appearance as in action and to keep a family resem- 
blance among the three grades, yet emphasize the difference in price. The latter was accomplished by using 
gold for the trimming on the three-star (highest priced) battery; red for the two-star and turquoise for the 
one-star Junior. 
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Fepenation 


> gaw ho 


“Take-One” Car Card: People are tearing off business reply postals from the adver- 

tising cards the Federation Bank & Trust Co. is posting in its New York neighborhood 

cars and buses. A bunch of perforated cards, supported by a stiff back, is attached 

to either end of the advertisement, replaceable when exhausted. Each postal that 

reaches the bank draws a salesman who explains the bank’s personal loan plans. The 
bank is receiving cards at the rate of about five per day. 


Store Demonstrations Crack and 


Keep Markets for Keefe Chemical 


TORE demonstrations, intensive 
and extensive, have enabled 
Keefe Chemical Co., Boston, to 
register excellent sales increases 

for its “Silver Germicide” every year 
since its founding in 1931. 

A one-product company, affiliated 
with Keefe Oil Co., the firm has never 
used free sampling. However, Silver 
Germicide met competition with a low 
price, which opened up a wide mar- 
ket, including hospitals, public build- 
ings, and other volume users. 

D. J. Keefe, Jr., president, was so 
certain that the product was a sure- 
seller that he offered it to retailers on 
consignment. If it did not sell, they 
were told, it would be removed with- 
out cost. Silver Germicide sold well, 
thereby creating an “experience story’’ 
with which to sell other merchants. 

Differing from the usual demon- 
stration of a few days or a week, 
Keefe store demonstrations are staged 
from one week to three or four 
months, with a year round demonstra- 
tion at Filene’s, Boston department 
store. 

Instead of using the services of one 
or two representatives, Keefe em- 
ploys four girls during the Summer 
and 10 to 12 during the Winter, when 
demand for the germicide is at its 
height. Demonstration displays are 
made up primarily of product bottles, 
effecting a direct tie-in to acquaint 
people with the appearance of the 
product for future identification. 

White-uniformed demonstrators dis- 
tribute printed pieces, tell the germi- 
cide story and make sales. These girls 
have been selected from the ranks of 
nurses and practical demonstrators, the 
latter producing better results, pre- 
sumably because they have better 
mastered the technique of selling. 
Keefe demonstrations are not spectacu- 
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lar; they are effective because of their 
steady hammering. 

Some time ago Keefe realized that 
an atomizer sold with the handy-sized 
bottle would improve its convenience 
and thus increase sales. Arrangements 
were made for the concern to act as 
exclusive distributors in the United 
States of the “AC Finger Tip Control 
Atomizer.” This is sold separately for 
20 cents, or with an 8-ounce bottle for 
50 cents, and is guaranteed a lifetime. 
This brought a sharp sales increase, 
and gave demonstrators something 
extra to talk about, something to put 
attention-getting action in their pre- 
sentations. 

Demonstrations have been important 
in opening up new markets. At first 
the product was sold chiefly in the 
Boston area, expansion including 


Malone Alcorn 


Providence, Worcester, Springfield, 
New Haven, and finally all of New 
England, The New York and New 
Jersey markets have since been de- 
veloped, and Chicago is soon to be 
entered. 


When opening new markets, the 
company uses newspaper advertising to 
announce demonstrations, usually held 
at a department or a syndicate store, 
and demonstrations continue for one or 
two months, Demonstrations are backed 
by a cOnsistent newspaper schedule, 
using 25 inch ads in 48 newspapers, 
plus car cards, radio, billboards, and 
magazines. Copy themes are extremely” 
effective for their size. These include: 
“Home again sweet again with Silver 
Germicide,”’ ‘When skeeters bite re- 
venge is sweet, but Silver Germicide 
stops irritation,” “Change sweat to 
sweet,” “Give the old camp new at- 
mosphere,” “Stay as sweet as you are,” 
and “When mosquitoes get you before 
you get them.” 


The product is distributed through 
Howley-White Co., sales representa- 
tives for several leading manufacturers, 
which sells to wholesale and retail 
druggists and department stores. In 
addition to its sales force, Keefe em- 
ploys two men who arrange demon- 
strations, book and install window dis- 
plays. Incidentally, this company 
works for smaller counter displays, be- 
cause by so doing it secures many more 
displays at proportionately lower cost. 

The Keefe company maintains a 
record system for demonstrations and 
newspaper advertising. Executives 
believe that the sale of its product has 
been so progressive that its methods 
must be efficient. 


Campbell 


N. E. Malone has been appointed advertising manager of Seiberling Rubber Co., 


Akron, succeeding John H. Bunting, who is now president and general manager of 
Akron Aircraft, Inc. Mr. Malone was formerly sales promotion manager of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. . . . G. S. Alcorn, since 1928 assistant to the manager, has been 
made sales manager of the wiring device section of General Electric appliance and 
merchandise department, Bridgeport, Conn. He entered wiring device engineering 
at Schenectady in 1910, later transferring to sales. . . . L. Gordon Campbell, manager 
of the lubricating bulk sales department of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, 
today joins Moore & Munger, New York, brokers of petroleum waxes and producers 
of clays for the manufacture of paper, rubber, etc. 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


DISTINCTIVE 
Discriminating travel- 
423 ers enjoy the perfect 
service, beautiful appoint- 
ments, refined atmosphere 
and convenient location of 


this world-famous hotel. 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


addressed by prominent businessmen, 
and an exhibit of Pa. products there 
brought further publicity. 

The state is not the first where 
chains have hitched civic pride onto at- 
tempts to increase prestige in combat- 
ing restrictive legislation. A similar 
chain promotion was tried in New 
England last November. 


Homey Heart-Tug 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co., with 
A T & T, sponsors a program on 
WXYZ, Detroit, and the Michigan 
Radio Network to increase the use of 
long distance lines. 

Titled ‘‘Here’s Your Party,” the 
15-minute period consists of an or- 
chestra and a short-short story. The 
drama-ettes, wherever possible, will 
utilize a long distance phone call to re- 
unite lovers, hurdle some obstacle, or 
“give a homey heart tug.” 

Commercials (by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia) stress the advan- 
tages of night rates, which go into 
effect 15 minutes after the show signs 
off, and of station-to-station calls for 
other than business. 

In 1935 Illinois Bell Tel. used spot 
radio on several stations around Chi- 
cago. Last Fall five-minute spots were 
used on WMAS, Springfield, Mass. 
Otherwise, the telephone companies 
have eschewed radio as an advertising 
medium. 


Six Times Longer Life 


Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., announces a Tek tooth- 
brush with “genuine, natural bristles 
having more than six times longer 
life. Bristles have been trans- 
formed by a secret process . . . which 
has not made them water-repellent. 
They actually hold water . . . highly 
desirable in teeth cleaning.” 

The process, developed after three 
years’ research in J & J’s laboratory, 
will prevent Dr. West’s “Exton” syn- 
thetic bristles from romping away with 
the toothbrush market. 

“Most intensive advertising pro- 
gram in Tek history” will start with 
full-color pages in Life, S.E.P., Col- 
lier’s; mats for local ads go to dealers, 
as well as the customary store and 
counter displays. Ferry-Hanly, N. Y., 
is the agency.” 


“Tl Want a Divorce” 


Advertisers often adapt titles or 
hang onto the coattails of hit pictures, 
but it’s rare for the fillums to covet 
an advertising success. Paramount 
Pictures, however, has paid a five- 


figure price for the right to use “J 
Want a Divorce’’ on a feature produc- 
tion. 

The title is that of S & W Fine 
Foods’ (San Francisco) radio program, 
which started on the West Coast and 
is now heard, by transcriptions, 
throughout the country. Says Emil 
Brisacher, S. F, agent in charge: “‘Al- 
though only a 15-minute show, it sur- 
passed in audience many a costly 
transcontinental.” It has a sure-fire 
lure for the movies because, though 
the name is sensational ‘‘it is a sugar- 
coated editorial against divorce that 
has won the sponsorship of leaders of 
both church and state.” 


Free Fare for Fair 


A hundred people will receive first- 
class transportation to and from either 
the S. F. or N. Y. World's Fairs, plus 
$150 for spending money by writing 
50 words on “I want to see the Fair 
because . . .” The 5,000 next best 
letters will win a gift box of toiletries. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is sponsor- 
ing the contest on behalf of its four 
Colgate, Palmolive, Cashmere Boquet, 
and ‘Vaseline’ preparations. The 
quartet of brands covers a long list of 
items, and any size of any item may 
be submitted with entries. 

Space in 270 newspapers, and four 
C-P-P ether programs will plug the 
contest, The programs: “Gang Bus- 
ters,” ‘‘Ask-It Basket,’ ‘‘Stepmother,” 
“Dr. Christian,’ all on CBS. Benton 
& Bowles, N. Y., is the agency. 

Over 4,000,000 pennants and ban- 
ners, 30,000 window displays, 14,000,- 
000 entry blanks, 4,000,000 circulars 
are furnished dealers for ballyhoo. 


One-third of the White Way 


One-third of Mazda Lane’s 110,000 
lights are on a single sign—the ten- 
story, block-long Wrigley gum spec- 
tacular at Times Square. Rather they 
will be when alterations are completed 
and the sign winks on about May 1. 

The famous lazy fish will continue 
to swim and blow bubbles, as they 
have for the past three years, but the 
Wrigley Spearmint boy is being re- 
placed by a package of Spearmint and 
superimposed gum sticks on a green 
arrow pointing to flashing messages. 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
which built and maintains the sign, is 
working on the alteration now, That 
takes time, for it means the addition 
of 6,000 bulbs. Total number of bulbs 
in the sign will be over 35,000; a 
fifth of a mile of neon tubing, 70 miles 
of insulated wiring, and enough cur- 
rent used nightly to light a city of 
12,000, account for the $1,000,000 in- 
vestment which the sign represents. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AMA Marketing 
Conference Set 
for April 12-13 


When the American Management 
Association holds its two-day Market- 
ing Conference, April 12-13, at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, man- 
agement officials from other depart- 
ments of organization will join with 
sales executives to discuss management 
problems. This discussion, which will 
take form in a symposium at the first 
meeting of the conference, is being 
planned to enable treasurers, produc- 
tion managers and personnel directors 
to offer suggestions to the sales depart- 
ment for improving departmental co- 
ordination and making a well-knit 
sales organization out of the entire 
management family. 

Representing the personnel directors 
in the discussion will be Loire Brophy, 
employment counsellor and author of 
“Men Must Work,” who will speak on 
the human problems in building up a 
sales force. Raymond S. Perry, vice- 
president, Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Co., will present the side of the pro- 
duction | emote J. K. Lasser, 
president, J. K. Lasser Co., and author 
of ‘““Your Income Tax,” ideas from the 
finance department; and Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, vice-president, American 
Type Founders Sales Corp., will sum 
up the various suggestions brought out 
from the viewpoint of the sales man- 
ager. The meeting will then be thrown 
open for general discussion from the 
floor. 

The conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Association’s consumer and in- 
dustrial marketing divisions, is being 
arranged under the direction of the 
vice-presidents of those two divisions: 
Edgar Kobak, vice-president, Lord & 
Thomas, who will be chairman of the 
symposium, and Thomas J. Harte, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, North American Cement Corp. 

In order to treat industrial market- 
ing and consumer marketing problems 
in detail, concurrent sessions for both 
interests will be held. Mr. Harte will 
preside over the industrial session and 
will turn the discussion over to W. J. 
Donald, managing director, National 
Electric Manufacturing Association, 
and two other speakers to be an- 
nounced later. Heading the consumer 
session will be H. W. Dodge, vice- 
president, Texas Co. He will be as- 
sisted by H. K. Nixon, assistant pro- 
fessor of advertising, Columbia Uni- 
versity; L. A. Beers, vice-president, 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., and a third speaker to | 


be announced. 


APRIL 1, 1939 


The two other sessions of the con- 
ference will be devoted to “‘Organiza- 
tion for Efficient Selling,” with J. M. 
Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life Research 
Sales Bureau, as one of the speakers, 
and to a luncheon-smoker on “‘Select- 
ing and Training Salesmen.” 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 48) 


small space in S.E.P. is testing na- 
tional possibilities.. E. H. Brown, Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 

Selling is in charge of a new Zenith 
Ravox division, headed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Kelsey, acoustic specialist and 
radio engineer. It will be done direct, 
or by agents. Agents who are hard of 
hearing will be given preference, as 
they “have a better understanding of 
the requirements of hard of hearing 
customers.” 


Throw-Away Kit 

Pee-Chee Cleaner Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, puts its white shoe cleaner in a 
throw-away kit containing all essentials 
for a thorough shoe-tidying job: 
Sponges, felt applier and a polishing 
cloth. After the bottle of cleaner is 
used, the carton is discarded—thereby 
eliminating the usual messy shoe box. 

Cleveland division of Robert Gair 
Co. designed and made the red and 
black folding carton containing the 
outfit. Inside the lid are directions for 
cleaning all types of white shoes. 


Sales Promotion with 
Emphasis on SALES. 


That characterizes perfectly a friend 
of mine who is looking for a new con- 
nection. At 35, he has been director of 
Sales Promotion for a specialty division 
in one of America's largest corporations 
for the past ten years. Now he is 
interested in a job which will yield him 
wider scope in promotional policy, 
greater responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity to develop—and profit—with a 
growing business. OPPORTUNITY means 
more than immediate income to him. 


With a degree from a famous East- 
ern University, he set out to learn 
SALES promotion the herd way; by 
working up through the ranks of a 
highly competitive consumer business. 
When he felt ready to enter his chosen 
field, he selected quality products, 
priced above competition, to promote. 
He has been successful because he 
speaks, writes and thinks in terms of 


CONSUMER PROFIT. 


lf you need a man of this type in 
your organization, | will be glad to 
arrange a contact. 


Cc. E. LOVEJOY, Jr. 
Vice-President 


SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


YOUR PASSPORT 


.. CONVENIENCE 
/“ COMFORT 
COURTESY 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 


ADVERTISIN G 
PLAYING CARDS 


pOTLIGHT - 
customegs wants 
10 Your PLAN 

Wit DLAYING CARDS 


1 
BROWN & BIGELOW 
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To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants . restful ac- 
commodations. 


Rates from $3.00 single 


s3 
33 
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Fay B. Mareness, Mgr., Syracusz, N. Y. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Redbook Issues Study on 
Coverage of Major Markets 


“Coverage of Major Markets,” a com- 
pilation of the circulation of two weekly 
magazines, two newspaper supplements and 
the combined circulation of the three gen- 
eral 25-cent monthly magazines—Redbook, 
Cosmopolitan and American—in commu- 
nities of over 10,000 population, has been 
prepared by the research department of 
Redbook Magazine. The new study brings 
up to date the figures originally published 
last year under the title, “The Key to Key 
Cities.’ The earlier booklet was so much 
in demand by research organizations, manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies and Cham- 
bers of Commerce that it has been out of 
print for some time. 

In the new study, figures are presented, 
on a state by state basis, for all commu- 
nities of more than 10,000 population, ar- 
ranged by population groups. Totals are 
also given for all communities of over 
10,000 population, for communities under 
10,000 population and for the entire state. 

The detailed figures given include the 
number of families, taken from the 1930 
U. S. Census. Circulation figures used are 
the latest available by communities, being 
in most cases based on 1938 issues. It is 
possible to compare the number of fam- 
ilies in the community with the combined 
circulation of the three general monthly 
magazines or the individual circulation of 
the two weekly magazines or newspaper 
supplements. 

A separate section of the study, entitled 
“Your Market,” calls attention to the fact 
that 5,000,000 families or one out of every 
six in the United States are reached by the 
three general monthly magazines. The dual 
readership of these magazines by both men 
and women is stressed, together with the 
high fiction content of the monthly mag- 
azines. Other points discussed include the 
higher price paid for these three magazines 
by the reader, the longer life of the 
monthly magazines, the greater reader 
traffic and greater visibility of advertise- 


PITOTOS TAT S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 

80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


ARE YOU 


A 
LIAR? 


Our Golf Progress Chart will 

tell. Original, amusing, gay. 

As a spring tonic it’s timely, 
Ma inexpensive advertising. 
Graphs the ups and downs of your game— 
room for 42 scores—ample space for sales 
message. Every golfer wants one. Sample 
and prices on request. Write to... 


SCHNEIDEREITH & SONS 
210 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 
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ment of the publications. It also touches 
upon the subject of adequate advertising 
schedules and the importance of consistent 
advertising; and finally that the 5,000,000 
market offered by the three general monthly 
25-cent magazines can be reached by the 
advertiser at very low cost. 

“Coverage of Major Markets’ will be 
supplied without charge to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies, research organizations 
and others as long as the supply lasts. Re- 
quest to Arthur Hirose, McCall’s, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For Your Television File 
Television, which has been peeping from 
around the corner for some time, makes its 
official entrance with NBC’s regular broad- 
casts in New York this Spring. Receiving 
sets will be on the market—costing from 
$200 to $450. For executives who wish 
to keep abreast of technical and promo- 
tional advance in this new art of television, 
NBC has issued the first of a series of 
booklets — “RCA Television,” semi-tech 
nical, including dates in development of 
television, and “Television in Advertising.” 
We suggest securing these booklets, and 
getting on the list for the series. Requests 
to E. P. H. James, National Broadcasting 
Co., 39 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


Manual on Canned Foods 

While it is probable that American Can 
Co. has distributed copies of its manual, 
“Canned Food Facts,” to a sizeable list of 
manufacturers who pack food in cans, the 
book is mentioned here on the chance that 
it may thus reach the attention of others 
interested in this subject. Prepared pri- 
marily for home economists, teachers, diet- 
icians, it is a manual giving the facts about 
46 of the most popular canned foods— 
packing procedure, styles, dietetic value and 
uses in the menu. Excellent photographs 
supplement the text. It should be of con- 
siderable value to any food sales executive 
for whom the question of packing in cans 
is a live subject. Requests should be sent 
to George W. Cobb, Jr., American Can 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


How Sales Films Are Made 


A brochure showing how industrial mo- 
tion pictures are made, together with the 
services and facilities of Dowling & 
Brownell has recently been published by 
that organization at their Hollywood office. 
Technical in its discussion of laboratory 
and recording equipment, general in relat- 
ing how problems are met in the field or 
on the lot, the booklet is of interest to firms 
interested in present or future use of indus- 
trial films. Requests to Pat Dowling, 
Dowling & Brownell, 6625 Romaine St., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


New Attack on Ad Crities 


Another link in the chain being forged 
by manufacturers and media in defense of 
advertising is the reprint booklet, "In the 
Interest of Consumers,’ published by 
Parents’ Magazine. First printed in the 
April issue, the article is plainly labeled a 
reply to the critics of advertised products, 
and relates numerous instances of the re- 
search and care taken by manufacturers of 
food, drug, household and other products 
to insure their quality and advertising 
claims. Copies of the booklet are available 
in quantities at minimum cost for general 
distribution, and sample copies will be sent 
on request to George J. Hecht, Pres., 
Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


@) 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at.publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 


$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized, advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and_pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVES EARNING $2400 to $25,000. Vo- 
cational relations counsel of demonstrated ability 
conducts confidential introductory employment ne- 
oe ages keyed to the qualifications presented. 
eaders of industry, and those of your choosing, 
contacted in your locality, or elsewhere, through 
personalized advertising campaign at moderate ex- 
pense. If you have the initiative to press on towards 
a higher paying position, this organization may be 
the medium of achieving your ambition. Write for 
full information to VOCATIONAL INTERMEDI- 


ATES, 1428-30 National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER FOR TERRITORIAL DIS- 
tribution. State Sales Contacts and Experience in 
Automotive and Service Station Field. Give age. 
Box 634, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


Ag-25. Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Mult- 
nomah, Ore. Wants builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, industrial supplies. 

Ag-26. Territory: Eastern Pa., southern N. J., Dela., 
others considered, hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants qual- 
ity products of established manufacturers. 

Ag-27. Territory: Eastern Mo., southern Ill., hdqrs., 
St. Louis. Wants photographic equipment & acces- 
sories. 

Ag-28. Territory: Cal. & 8 Western States, hdars., 
Los Angeles. Wants housewares selling to depart- 
ment stores, chains & jobbers; beauty parlor supplies, 
to jobbers & specialties to volume stores. 

Ag-29. Territory: Chicago and Milwaukee area, 
hdars., Chicago. Wants production material selling 
to radio, electrical or telephone manufacturers. 
Ag-30. Territory: Cal., hdqrs., San Francisco. Wants 
radio, electrical appliances, hardware and household 
specialties, drugs, cosmetics. 

Ag-31. Territory: Chicago, hdqrs., that city. Wants 
automatic fuel burners & kindred equipment for 
home & industry; self-contained air-conditioning 
units. 

Ag-32. Territory: Ia., Wisc., Minn., hdqrs., Minne- 
apolis. Wants machinery or supplies selling to 
feed, flour & soy bean trades. 

Ag-33. Territory: Eastern & western Canada, hdqrs., 
Toronto. Wants automotive & hardware supplies. 
Ag-34. Territory: Mich., Ind., O., Ill., Ky., hdqrs., 
Detroit. Wants any specialty selling to builders of 
moderate-priced homes. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried ecutives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


WHAT'S NEW?—OUR ADVERTISING CARDS 
are outstanding and distinctive: They go straight to 
the man who buys and they sell him f product: 
Don’t overlook this economical and effective means 
of getting orders: Used by large and small concerns: 
Attractive NEW samples free: Write today. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGBE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
told in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
tales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-18. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants infants’ and children’s shoes and slippers. 
Ag-19. Territory: Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
building materials or specialties, food products, shoes. 
Ag-20. Territory: Eastern N. Y., Conn., N. J., 
Eastern Pa., hdqrs.. New York City. Wants lines 
selling to industrials and supply houses. 

Ag-21. Territory: Northern Ohio, hdqrs., Cleve- 
land. Wants one additional account, steam or elec- 
trical equipment, for industrial or jobbing trade. 
Ag-22. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., Essex, Hud- 
son, Bergen, and Union counties of N. J., hdars., 
Livingston, N. J. Wants building materials. 

Ag-23. Territory: Preferably S. E. states, other ter- 
ritories considered, hdqrs., Atlanta. Wants any meri- 
torious item in machinery, surgical, dental, building 
materials lines. 

Ag-24. Territory: Great Lakes region, hdqrs., Chi- 
cago. Wants products sold to furniture manufacturers, 
those sold to luggage manufacturers considered. 


APRIL 1, 1939 


SALES EXECUTIVE, NOW EMPLOYED, FIFTH 
year, by leading manufacturer, as District Sales Man- 
ager, desires a new connection offering better oppor- 
tunities for the future. Age, 37, married, Scotch-Irish 
extraction, College education, Untiring worker. Suc- 
cessful record—8 years Wholesale-Retail Hardware- 
Paint experience—7 years field and Sales Promotion 
Experience. Thorough practical knowledge of Sales 
and territorial analysis—mechanics of merchandising 
& Promotions and can really inspire and manage 
salesmen. Wire or Write Box 632, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MIDDLE AGED BUSINESS MAN, OF FINAN- 
cial responsibility, experienced in all phases of 
selling and merchandising, now operating as Manu- 
facturers Agent, in Chicago, and covering the central 
states, desires to move south, and would like to 
correspond with Manufacturer desiring representation 
there. 

Experience includes operating his own business, 
handling salesmen, personal contacts with jobbing 
trade. At present and for the past fourteen years, 
representing a nationally known Manufacturer. 

Cennections handled on commission basis. Box 
633, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


AVAILABLE AS CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
executive, young man with exceptional background, 
experience with three large organizations; including 
personnel management, sales planning, merchandis- 
ing, supervision of salesmen, and all credit control 
serving U. S. and foreign accounts. College and spe- 
cialized training. Salary $4200. Complete experience 
report on request. Address: Box 636 SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-6: Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 

Mf-7: Product: Thermometers in drug field: test- 
ing instruments for industrial lines. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-8: Product: Fuel. Territory open: New England. 
Mf-9: Product: Copyrighted art crucifixes and 
crosses for mortuary and drug trade. Territory: East 
of the Mississippi River. 

Mf-10: Product: Gas water heaters. Territory open: 
N. J.. New England, Central N. Y. (outside Man- 
hattan), and Pacific N. W. states. : 

Mf-11: Product: Playground equipment; fences, chain 
link for industrial and residential use, rustic wood, 
wrought iron picket. Territory open: Ga., S. C., 
Ky., metropolitan Cincinnati, Va., western Md., 
Conn., Mass., R. I, Ala., La., southern Ind., 
southern Ill., & Albany, N. Y. 

Mf-12: Product: Advertising products, novelties. 
Territory open: Atlanta, Memphis, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and Dist. of Columbia. _ 

Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 


Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting g¢ 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. : 
Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. : ; 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres- 
sure. Territory open: St. Louis, Memphis. New Or- 
leans, Tampa, San Francisco, Kans., Mont., Ore., 
Wash., Omaha, Tex. : 
Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. Territory 
anen: National. 

Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
onen: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 

Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. & Okla. : 

Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. ‘Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga.; Nebr., Ia., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. nee ’ 

Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc.: faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. ‘ e 
Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 


PRODUCTS: MAINTENANCE PAINTS, ENAM- 
els, Varnishes, Glazing and Caulking Compounds, 
Roof Coatings, Cleaning Materials, Disinfectants, De- 
odorants, Floor Finishes, etc., for industrial plants, 
institutions, office buildings, dealers and jobber trade. 
Give complete details in confidence, also territory 
covered. Box 637, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES FORCE AVAILABLE 


NATIONAL SALES STAFF 
AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER. 


A national sales staff, which is not needed 
by the employer during the summer, will be 
available in late June, July and August. 


These salesmen are experienced in merchandising, 
promotion, surveys and selling. They are locat 
in the major market areas. 

Arrangements may be made for the entire staff 
or for particular territories. 

For information write to Box 635, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BY RAY BILL 


RCHIDS TO JOHNS-MANVILLE: 
report of its president, Lewis H. Brown, the Johns- 


In a recent 


Manville Corp. develops information of the kind 
that should be brought before business executives and 
the general public, as well as before the security own- 
ers in and employes of a given concern. 
it is termed an annual report to jobholders. 

In the running report, in the modernized method of 


Significantly 


balance sheet and trading statement treatment, and in pic- 
torial form, the Johns-Manville jobholders learn that in 
1938, out of every dollar received from the company’s cus- 
tomers, the jobholders received 32 cents, the stockholders 
got 2 cents and 1 cent was put aside as a reserve. 

In addition, the jobholders find a colorful Pictograph 
of the Johns-Manville sales trend throughout 1937 and 
1938 by quarter-year periods. Similarly, Pictographs 
show the particular breakdown for each sales dollar. 
Among other interesting points, these Pictographs reveal: 
(1) Credit losses used up 3 cents of the sales dollar; (2) 
railroads, steamships and trucks used for physical distribu- 
tion consumed 6 cents of the sales dollar; (3) the research 
department, the chief aim of which is to build for future 
sales, consumed 1 cent out of each sales dollar, and (4) 
advertising and allied costs, which are essential to pro- 
moting sales in these modern times, consumed 18 cents. 

After deducting these items and the percentages already 
mentioned as being paid to jobholders, stockholders and 
for reserve, there remained 29 cents of the sales dollar 
for raw materials to work on; 4 cents for depletion of 
machinery, mines, etc.; 1 cent for rent of offices, ware- 
houses, etc., and 3 cents for taxes of several kinds. 

Certainly such breakdowns give a real picture of what 
sales mean to the nation as well as to an individual com- 
pany. Surely, the release of such information can improve 
the ability of political leaders to understand economics in 
general and business in particular. Without question, 
such information is also of great significance to the sound 
development of the labor movement, as regards both labor 
leaders and members of unions. Equally important is the 
effect that wide-scale availability of similar information 
about individual businesses (and hence about business as a 
whole) will have upon public opinion. 

Hence, we urge similar use of frankness and simplified 
information on the part of business concerns at large. 
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By way of recommendation, we suggest that such re- 


ports in the future be broken down to show what part of 
the total jobholders’ dollar goes for the sales side of the 
business of a given company, and exactly what part of the 
sales dollar goes for sales expense, as distinguished from 
other types of expense. We also think that sales expense 
should be broken down into a sub-heading to show exactly 
what portion goes for advertising. 


* . 


HILCO GOES ALL-YEAR: Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. deserves a special award of merit for 
its 1939 program. Long the volume leader in the 

radio field, and undoubtedly in the vanguard in tele- 
vision development, the Philco organization has recently 
adopted a program which not only extends its own 
business opportunities through a wider diversity of prod- 
ucts, but also gives its distributors and retail dealers a 
chance to broaden their opportunities greatly, as well as to 
stabilize them throughout the calendar year. 

Philco knew that the radio receiver is a product involv- 
ing a seasonal peak and other seasons during which the 
most enterprising merchants can expect only meager to 
moderate volume. Philco knew this condition as con- 
fronted by retailers has been accented by large reductions 
in the average price of radio sets bought by the consum- 
ing public. Philco knew that many retailers stabilize their 
annual sales results by adding other lines requiring 
specialty selling and complementing rather than conflicting 
with radio sales. Therefore, Philco decided to provide its 
distributors and dealers with an all-year opportunity fos- 
tered completely under the Philco banner. 

To this end, Philco acquired complete rights on the 
electric refrigeration line hitherto sold by Fairbanks-Morse, 
and is now making available to its distributors and re- 
tailers through the Philco Refrigerator Co. the complete 
Conservador line. Similarly, it is sponsoring the market- 
ing of ABC washing machines, the portable line of air 
conditioning equipment produced by the York Ice Machin- 
ery Corp., and the Youngstown kitchen cabinet line. With 
this complete front, Philco puts itself, its distributors and 
its dealers in a sales position comparable to an army which 
formerly had only one division of service but then organ- 
ized completely with respect to artillery, infantry, etc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


WHERE WILL YOU BE ON JANUARY 1 


e ¢ © ge 


Months march on toward the annual report—as sure 
as May follows April—as sales statements slant up, 
slide down or zig-zag along the line—the time of ac- 
counting will show whether you have used scientific 
research to put you in the money, or guess work to 
land you in the red. 

The case histories shown here indicate how Ross 
Federal helps business to find out preferences, require- 
ments and prejudices about its products—vital forces 
which mean the difference between profitable or un- 
profitable operation. If your problem is inventory 
checks, sales detailing, placement of displays at point- 
of-sale, advertising checks or any other of the many 
phases of modern market research, Ross Federal can 
help you. Whether your problem calls for a survey 
showing enough specimens to point a trend or for ALL 
the facts in a complete study—you owe it to your 


business to talk with a Ross Federal man. 


» @e ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


3700 Professional Representatives —32 Offices from Coast to Coast 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 
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SHORT BLASTS 


( ) windy afternoon forty years ago this 

nena a fussy little tug slammed het 
way through the waves on Lake Michigan. 
/Aig-zaguing up and down a short course two 
miles offshore from downtown Chicago, she 
did not appear to be LOIN anywhere in 
particular 

Ar intervals her siren blared out a single 
blast and, more frequently, a series of three 
blasts. 

The tuy and its blasts were props in an 
experiment sponsors d by the Chicago 
Tribune. All the world was agog over Mar- 
coni's perfection of a new means of com- 
munication —wireless telegraphy. At the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, ninety miles from 
Chicago, Professor Jerome Green had suc- 
ceeded in sending a dot-dash message through 
the air for two miles. 

“We'd like to see you do that—and more 
if possible —in Chicago,” said the Tribune to 
Professor Green. “We'd like to see if it’s pos- 
sible to send a message from shore to ship 
it has never been done in America before. 
We'll provide the boat and whatever else 
you need.” 

Professor Green accepted the invitation. 
He set up his sending apparatus atop the 
coastguard station at the mouth of the Chi- 
cago river. H« place d his receiver on the tug. 
A set of signals was arranged: Three short 
blasts from the tug when a message was re- 
ceived; one long blast when the receiver 
was silent. 

‘The experiment was a success. 

The Tribune’s sponsorship of this notable 


experiment was a characteristic product of 


the progressive spirit which hfty years earlier 
had resulted in this newspaper's installation 
of telegraphic news service—the first news- 
paper in the west to give its readers the bene- 
fit of the new form of news tr ansmission. 

The Chicago Tribune’s energetic interest 
in all forms of progress is constantly reflected 
in its news and editorial columns. It is one 
of the factors which make this newspaper 
sO Interesting to its readers and so proht- 
able to adve rtisers. 


This picture appears on the cover of the enlarged and 


revised edition of 


“Trees To Tribunes,” an illustrated 
96-page book which describes in detail the 


About newspaper production ... Forty 
years ago in April... Fight fans’ fiesta... 
Low cost color advertising ... A woman 
, druggist’s experience... Some callit eats 


~~ Somersault ... Circulation note. 


+ cHicago TRIBUNE 
CIRCULATION 


Daily in excess of 900,000 
Sunday in excess of 1,190,000 


* o * 


reversal 


major 
activities in the pro duction of the Chicago Tribune. 
Cos tes of * ‘Trees To Tribunes _ may be had «% tthout Ja 
charge upon application to the Business Survey De- 
partment, Chicaco Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
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“Products advertised in the Chicago 
Tribune get preferred treatment in 
this store” ait 

Mrs. Lillian V. Tulley, R. Ph. 


Chicago Druggist 


‘*This is anall-woman 
store,’ says Mrs. Lillian 
V. Tulley, owner of a Chi- 
cago drug store since 1920. | i 
“The fountain and drug 
clerks are women and the ‘delivery 
boy’ is a girl. In my experience,’’ she 
adds, ‘‘the products which have the 
backing of advertising in the news- 
paper are the ones which have the 
fastest turnover. And since products 
advertised in the Chicago Tribune are 
the best sellers, they get preferred 
treatment in this store.”’ 

In the Lakeview district, in which 
Mrs. Tulley’s store is located, there 
are 30,203 families who buy 19,397 
Tribunes on weekdays and 20,838 on 
Sundays. This coverage is typical of 
Tribune selling influence throughout 
Chicago and suburbs. Mrs. Tulley’s 
comment regarding the productivity 
of Tribune advertising is typical of 
the attitude of Chicago druggists as 
a group. 
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Partial view of the 
crowd of 22,132 men 
and women which, 
on the evening of 
March 10, packed the 
Chicago Stadium 
to see the twelfth 
annual Golden 
Gloves Tourna- 
ment presented by 
Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc. 
Thirty-two young 
men, survivors of a 
field of more than 

,000 entrants, 
fought their way to 
eight champion- 
ships. All seats for 
the event were sold 
out a week in 
advance, 


Some advertising programs g0 against 
the grain. They are planned not on 
the basis of how much circulation 
but how little. Advertising achieves 
its greatest effectiveness at lowest cost 
in the Chicago market when it ap- 
pears in the Chicago Tribune which 
reaches practically as many city and 
suburban families as any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 
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HAUTE CUISINE 
... or EATS 


Because the Tribune, seven days a 
week, reaches Chicago's largest con- 
stant audience, general grocery ad- 
vertisers last year spent more money 
in the Tribune than in any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 


* * * 
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The cost of reaching a family with 
a year’s campaign of thirteen 
half pages in comicolor in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune is a mi- 
nute fraction more than that of 
mailing an out-of-town letter— 
to be precise, .0307c per family. 


